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By J. B. S. Haldane. A startling scientific forecast. ($1.00) 


Icarus 
By Bertrand Russell. Points out possible sinister effects of 
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The Depths of the Universe 
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universe. ($1.50) 


Evolution 
By Vernon Kellogg. A non-technical presentation of the 
subject. ($1.75) 


Psychology and Ethics 


Fundamentals of Social Psychology 
By Emory S. Bogardus. An original treatise on which the 
author has been at work for fourteen years. ($3.75) 


Ethics and Some Modern World Prob- 


lems 


By William McDougall. Immigration, one of the disturbing 
problems of today, is among the serious questions here consid- 
ered from a scientific and ethical point of view. ($2.50) 


Essays 
Under Dispute 


By Agnes Repplier. Pungent, philosophic, humorous and ani- 
mated, revealing rare scholarship and a knowledge of humanity. 
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Ports and Happy Places 
By Cornelia Stratton Porter. Reads like an autobiographical 
novel—its charm is inescapable. ($3.00) 


Fiction 
The Philosopher’s Stone 


By J. Anker Larsen. Was awarded a prize of $14,000 as the 
most able work of fiction written by a Dane or Norwegian during 
last year. ($3.00) 


The Dream 


* H. G. Wells. The reader is spirited two thousand years 
hence and commanded to turn his eyes to the age just left, with 
its spectacle of a sordid and striving humanity. ($2.50) 


Literary Criticism 
Some Contemporary Americans 


By Perey H. Boynton. Essays with a mixture of biography 
and critical comment on such characters as Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg, Edith Wharton, Booth Tarkington, etc. ($2.00 


. 
Many Minds 
By Carl Van Doren. This author's imagination play s illumin- 
atingly about the personalities and work of such writers as Lind- 
say, Sandbure, Frost, Ed Howe and George Ade. ($2.50) 


Poetry and Plays 


The Magic Carpet 
Poems collected by Mrs. Waldo Richards. A Baedaker of 


verse, with 500 pages of poems about near and far countries. 
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Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson 
The first single volume edition of the work of the New Eng- 
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EDITORIAL 


Catholic Wisdom 
in the Far East 


W' MRD FROM CHINA that reaches us by way 
of India comments upon the appointment of 
two Chinese priests as heads of two newly created pre- 


fectures apostolic of the Roman Catholic church. This 


is announced as the first step in the policy of the vatican 
of placing native bishops over all the work on well- 


established mission fields. China is proving an attrac- 


tive field for the Roman church. Societies of American 


cs are just getting into action there, and from all 


the fifty vicariates apostolic, now under the direction 


of European bishops, reports of numerous baptisms 


are constantly coming. The Catholics claim something 


like two million communicants, compared with the half 
They 
been a long time in developing anything that 


members of Protestant congregations. 
looked like 
ct mparison, 
But 


an indigenous church 
than the 
that China herself has reached an hour of 


-much longer, in 


Protestant missions have been. 
now 
vati- 


Leaders 


awakening national consciousness the ever-astute 


can is quick to proclaim a change in policy. 
in Protestant churches carrying on work in the far east 
iould take to heart the implications of this latest 
Catholic move. 


s| 


When Rome moves she does not do so 


vithout full reason. She sees now that the period since 
the opening of this century, 
been, 


however turbulent it may 
has brought to the front a new type of 
Chinese who is so instant to resent anything that he 
construes as a reflection upon his nationality that he 
cannot easily to 


th: Here and there Pro- 


be won to allegiance any institution 
it bears a foreign trade-mark. 


testant bodies have given evidence of a faint perception 


of this fact, 


placing Chinese in positions of authority. 


and have made tentative advance toward 
Because such 
positions generally entail financial responsibilities this 
advance has been very slow. the 
a generous recognition of the abilities of 


If, now, Catholics, by 
their native 
priests, first achieve a church that has a true Chinese 
cast of countenance and thought, the Protestants will 
have full measure to regret their own hesitations. 
An Improvement in ‘the 


Immigration Policy ' 
FTER HAVING SAID a good many uncompli- 
mentary that 


particularly 


things about the immigration law 
went into effect on the first of this month 
about those clauses having to do with the exclusion of 
orientals—The Christian Century wishes to express its 


We do not 


basis for the 


satisfaction with some features of that law. 
think that the selection of an 
quotas, 


arbitrary 
in this case the census of 1890, is a sensible or 
should be a permanent policy. We much prefer the 
suggestions made by the Federal Council of Churches 
through Dr. Gulick, 
shifting basis that would adequately indicate the econo- 
mic needs of the country. But that is, after all, a detail 
of policy over which there may easily be difference of 
opinion. One thing the new bill does. 


which would make possible a 


It provides for 
the examination of prospective immigrants before they 
leave their home countries, and the granting of prelimi- 
nary visés in consular offices of the United States. Since 
not more than ten per cent of the quota is to be ap- 
proved in any one month, American consular officials 
can thus make a leisurely and complete examination; 
steerage quarters on the transatlantic liners will not be 


939 
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crowded for a few weeks and empty the rest of the year, 
and there will be almost none of those personal tragedies 
that have made the old laws, at times, a nightmare. 
When the prospective immigrant leaves home, having 
passed the careful scrutiny of an American consular 
officer, paid his visé fee of $9, and been assured that 
he is within the quota limits, he should be practically 
certain that he will not be turned back from the gates 
of America. At least, if the new law does not work 
out that way it would argue something wrong with the 
consular service rather than with the law. In this 
feature, at least, the law represents a gratifying im- 
provement upon its predecessors. 


Two Holidays in 
September? 


ESPITE THE ASSERTION that protest against 

the proposed Mobilization Day is equivalent to 
asking the President to violate his oath-—an assertion 
that startling concerning Mr. 
Coolidge’s previous conduct of his office and that of his 
predecessors—the volume of dissent is mounting high. 
All kinds of religious bodies are making their senti- 
ments known at Washington, and the protest has hardly 
begun. It is to be hoped that the action of the Cleve- 
land 


carries implications 


conference for progressive political action in 
formally protesting will not make this seem a political 
issue. Fitting as it was that the delegates who met to 
endorse Mr. LaFollette should take their stand against 
this military demonstration, the men and women who 
helped nominate Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Davis should 
be equally concerned. A new element has recently 


entered the situation in the pronounced disinclination 


of certain business groups to hold another holiday so 


soon after Labor Day. And now it is reported that 
some labor unions are seriously considering the devo- 
tion of their Labor Day celebrations to a demonstration 
against this latest display of the militaristic spirit in 
America. If the unions should do this it would help 
mightily to prove that their announced devotion to the 
cause of peace is something more than talk. Up to the 
present it has looked as though the churches might 
have to bear the burden of this protest almost alone. 
Of course, if the churches have to do it alone they are 
plentifully able to do so. But if organized labor comes 
to their support it may prove the first step toward an 
alliance of far-reaching social and national significance. 


Lynching Record Continues 
to Improve 


AJOR MOTON, principal of Tuskegee, con- 

tinues to perform the important social service 
that has devolved upon that institution for the last 
few years of making public the facts concerning lynch- 
ing in the United States. For the first six months of 
1924 the record shows a remarkable falling off. The 
total number of lynchings for 1923 was 28, which rep- 
resented a vast improvement over 1922, when there 
were 57. Newspapers throughout the country made 
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the conventional comment, most of them adding the 
pious hope that the improvement might not be merely 
temporary. Now come the figures for half of this year, 
showing that there have been but five lynchings to 
date, as compared with 15 during the first six months 
of 1923. Two of these have been in Florida, two jp 
Georgia, and one in South Carolina. All of the per. 
sons lynched were Negroes. We are inclined to be. 
lieve this a sign that a permanent cure of the lynching 
habit is in sight. There may be flarebacks that will, in 
days to come, seem to disprove this prophecy, but we 
believe that we are a long way past the peak of this 
hill of lawlessness. And we give the main credit to two 
factors. The efforts toward interracial cooperation and 
understanding, promoted by such organizations as the 
committee on interracial cooperation, have acted as a 
positive solvent of many of the troubles of communi- 
ties in which the racial question has been acute. And 
the Negro migration, with its consequent effect upon 
the labor market, has acted as a negative reminder that, 
in the long run, it will be the lyncher who will suffer 
most from the economic angle. May the record for the 
next six months be even better than has been this for 
the first half of the year! 


The Expanding Science 
of Missions 


T IS A COMMONPLACE to say that the missionary 

enterprise of the churches has become a science. 
But few realize how many are the branches of this 
science, or how wide must be the horizon of any person 
who possesses anything like an adequate knowledge of 
the whole. Like every science, missions require its 
text-books and its journals. The quality of these is con- 
stantly increasing, but none of them has ever seriously 
attempted to compete with the. International Review 
of Missions in treating the deeper aspects of the mission 
problem. The July number of this quarterly illustrates 
well the range of its interests, as well as the depth of 
its perceptions. Beginning with the authoritative word 
of John R. Mott as to what he has seen during his 
recent investigation in Moslem lands the number 
sweeps through a group of nine remarkable articles, 
several book reviews of the kind only to be found in 
such journals, to end with that progressive bibliography 
that is such a valuable feature of each issue. Take the 
run of titles as they come: “Some Missionary Activi- 
ties in Relation to Governments;” “The Growth of 
Roman Catholic Missions in Africa;” Narayan Vaman 
Tilak ;” “The Present Outlook in the Preparation of 
Missionaries ;” “Industrial Education in India;”’ “The 
Problem of Finance in Indian Education ;” “Mission 
Work among Primitive Peoples in New Guinea ;” “The 
Charm of the Arab.” Every one of these, when read, 
gives evidence of having been written by a person 
who had a right to discuss that particular subject. The 
wonder grows upon us that Mr. J. H. Oldham and Miss 
G. A. Gollock, the editors of this review, should have 
been able to hold its contents at this high standard. 
No, that is hardly a fair putting of it, for as we com 
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pare this current issue with issues of the past we realize 
that this is better than ever. And the production of a 
review from editorial offices in London that so ade- 
quately meets the need in America and throughout the 
stations of the English-speaking missions goes to sug- 
sest in how real a sense this missionary enterprise has 
transcended national boundaries. No person who is 
giving serious attention to the conduct of Christian 
missions in these days can afford to be without access 
to the International Review of Missions. 


Our Arming 
World 

O INDICATION OF the mounting militarization 
N of the world that has come to our attention in 
recent months has caused us to ponder longer than a 
despatch from Odessa, sent out by the Jewish Telegraph 
Agency, and describing a questionnaire recently con- 
ducted among 1,820 children in that Russian city. Of 
these, almost half were Jews. The children were asked 
what they wanted to do when they grew up. Of the 
total number 12.5 per cent wanted to be factory work- 
ers. Eleven per cent wanted to take up medicine, in- 
and nursing. Fourteen per cent 
Transportation drew 4.6 per 
cent. Agriculture called to only 2 per cent. And a 
political career held out attractions to but 9 per cent. 
jut the army, long the most dreaded institution in the 
Russia of the czars, beckoned to 44 per cent of these 
children, and the navy to another 8 per cent! Even 24 
per cent of the Jewish children wanted to be soldiers, 
and 3.5 per cent of them sailors. There is no sense in 
fooling ourselves about what is happening in Russia. 


cluding dentistry 
wanted to be artisans. 


In that state a military or naval career is being given a 
glamour such as even our American recruiting posters 
cannot supply. Russia’s political leaders keep insisting 
upon their devotion to the cause of peace. In the mean- 
time, they keep playing precisely the same grime that 
the leaders of every other state are playing. They are 
building the most effective army and navy that they can 
command. And, since the resources of their state are 


constantly increasing, they can command a very power- 
ful army and navy indeed. They tell their people that 
they must await disarmament by their prospective foes 


before they dare disarm. And they have been able, 
in one city at least, to fill more than half of the school 
children with the idea that the most satisfactory career 
that can be lived is that of the warrior. Sovietism thus 
seems to work out no better, insofar as the cultivation 
of the non-militaristic mind is concerned, than the 
political systems with which we have been familiar. 
Doubtless the leaders of soviet Russia will say that this 
is our fault. The present vicious militaristic circle cer- 
tainly includes us all. For every American commentator who 
would quote these facts as a reason for our armament can be 
balanced by a Russian who will point to the “defense mo- 
bilization” of our “capitalistic” state as justification for soviet 
militarism. Somewhere the circle, as an act of faith, must 


be broken. Where better than in America? When better 
than now? 
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People Don’t Want to 
Live Like that 


| THE NEW LIFE of Olive Schreiner, written by her 
husband, it is said that, at the age of six, she came upon 
the Sermon on the Mount. Reading it with growing amaze- 
ment she rushed to her mother crying, “Look what I’ve 
found! It’s what I’ve known all along. Now we can live 
like that !”” So wrought up was the little girl that her parents 
found it hard to quiet her, but at last she was silenced. And 
all her life, we are told, she could not get over the fact that 
“people did not want to live like that.” After all, her amaze- 
ment was justified. If there is any reason for a belief in 
original sin, the lack of interest that most of us show in the 
sort of life that Jesus tried to arouse enthusiasm in is it. 
Some may incline to resent the verdict that we love dark- 
ness rather than light, but at least we show plainly enough 
that we do not love light. Some of us who would claim 
this is not true will still say that it is impossible to live as 
children of light because of conditions as they are in the 
world. The child of six had seen more truly. Jesus did not 
lay down any involved scheme for the living of life, dependent 
upon the carrying into effect of innumerable other proposals 
upon the part of numberless other folks. 
the picture of a kind of life. And he said, in effect, “If 
that kind of life appeals to you, start living it. 
it, you can have it by taking it.” 
must bring ourselves back to it every once in awhile 


He merely drew 


If you want 
The trouble is—and we 
the 
trouble is that people don’t want to live like that. The work 
of the ministry is to get them to want to. 
work. 


But it’s not easy 


A Word About 
Mr. Bryan 


ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN comes about as 

close to being an incarnated legend as any 
figure in the political life of America. The part that he 
played in the recent Democratic convention must have 
caused the foreign observers who were there to stand 
in wonder and amaze. It is now being said that his op- 
position helped to nominate Mr. Davis. Perhaps so. It 
certainly was clear that the convention nominated its 
vice-presidential candidate to placate him. But neither 
of the nominations was comparable in dramatic effect 
with the figure that Mr. Bryan presented on the night 
of the platform fight when, with galleries and part of 
the floor trying to howl him down, he closed what 
started as a plea for political expediency with what was, 
in effect, an evangelistic appeal. And even that public 
appeal did not equal in emotional power the scene en- 
acted a few hours previously when, after days of fruit- 
less wrangling, Mr. Bryan brought the hopelessly dead- 
locked platform committee to its knees and led the 
wrangling members, Catholic and Protestant, in prayer. 
For a lot of Mr. Bryan’s theological ideas we have slight 
patience. As a political leader he has never seemed to 
us particularly assuring. But as just Mr. Bryan, a man 
who has kept his party from the control of the booze 
lords, and has done his share to keep American politics 
from becoming hopelessly materialistic and sordid, we 
have for him the utmost admiration. 





THE 


After Ten Years 
July 26, 1914 


rr IS A DECADE since the outbreak of the world 
I war. It was in that fatal July of 1914 that the con- 
flagration started which presently enveloped all civiliza- 
tion in flames. From an event of minor importance the 
earth-embracing holacaust took its origin. The crime 
of Serajevo was the trigger touch to the loaded gun of 
a tense and fear-haunted Europe. Presently all the 
major peoples from the Atlantic to the Caspian were 
taking their places in battle line. No upheaval of this 
magnitude was ever known in history. The first result 
of the outbreak was a stunned surprise on the part of 
all. Military experts had been predicting trouble for a 
dozen years, but such an issue of current conditions 
appeared impossible. Peace agencies of many kinds had 
long been active, and the general sentiment of the na- 
tions seemed friendly. Science had been busy for a gener- 
ation at the task of discovering new and ampler devices 
for the preservation of human life and the safeguarding 
The art of 
reached a perfection of technique which appeared to 
The 


shock of incredulity with which the first news of the 


of the products of human skill. war had 


make all war unthinkable and self-annihilating. 


conflict was received was the measure of the confidence 

of the nations that warfare was a thing of the past. 
Particularly America astonished and 

vineced. All the 


opposed to militarism. 


was uncon- 
United States were 


Our wars had been few, and 


traditions of the 


usually 


and morality. 


in defense of some high principle of justice 
Least of all did we deem it possible that 
we should be involved in the tragedy then opening. It 
was all quite incredible. Now as we permit remem- 
brance to slip back over the decade it is easy to per- 
ceive how world conditions made the struggle unescap- 
able, and America’s part in it predestined. Such is al- 
most certain to be the case in all crises of this nature 
A nation like the United States cannot escape involve- 
ment in international quarrels any more than in inter- 
The itself to 
the utmost to preserve neutrality. But all the time our 


national progress government exerted 
youths were crossing the border or the sea to enlist in 
And it will al- 


No scheme of detachment, no slogan of “no 


the foreign legions of the allied lands. 
ways be so. 
entangling alliances,” can ever keep the nation out of 
conflicts that appear to have the significance of great 
moral issues. The only means of avoiding war for our 
people is to aid the other nations to find some other 
tribunal for their disputes. 

After ten years it is possible to audit in some rough 
manner the costs of the world war. It is the common- 
place of discussion that twenty millions of men were 
killed, that twice as many more were rendered helpless 
and dependent, that innumerable homes were destroyed 
and the women and children who belonged in them 
subjected to the incredible horrors of pillage, expatria 
tion and even worse. For these losses the world is pay- 
ing slowly and sadly. The estimate that two hundred 
billions of property was burned, sunk in the sea or 
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looted is probably conservative. But the larger cost of 
war cannot be tabulated in vital or economic statistics, 
It is to be written in the red of civilization’s relapse 
into barbarism, the loosening of moral fiber, the plunge 
into crime and laxity of behavior which always follows 
war. Reaction is the note that is always sounded as 
the result of armed conflict—reaction in business, jp 
politics, in education, in national character and in relj. 
gious convictions. Apologists for war talk glibly of its 
admirable by-products. That is a delusion and a snare. 
There are no such issues to international combats. 


Moreover, the world has learned much as 


to the 
causes of the war during the past two or three years, 
and much of this information has added to the shock 
of disillusionment. The great issues of the conflict 
looked quite clear when our declaration was made 
against Germany, and our troops began to cross the 
Atlantic. Today the facts as to Europe’s pre-war con- 
ditions and policies have been laid frankly on the table 
in the form of the various blue, white and red books 
of the different participants, made common to the read- 
ing of the world by the governments which succeeded 
and condemned their predecessors. One need be no 
apologist for Germany to know that there were crimi- 
nals as great as she or greater, and the fact that Ger- 
many signed a peace treaty which assigned to her full 
responsibility for the war was only the result of that 
compulsion which is usually meted out to the van- 
quished in the fight. The unbiassed thinking of the 
world will finally decide that the three chief factors 
which led up to the 1914 were the im- 
perialistic, pan-slavic ambitions of Russia; the oppos- 


situation of 


ing aspirations and purposes of the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary, threatened by the developing Slavic 
program, which was also a menace to Germany, espe- 
cially to her railroad plans in Asia Minor; and the 
hatred of the French military group against Germany, 
and their purpose to secure as soon as possible revenge 
for the humiliations of 1870. Germany, under the Prussian 
war party, was the most conspicuous and arrogant of the 
offenders, because she felt herself in the greatest danger. 
Her military maneuvers in the autumn and spring were 
less inspired by aggressive ambitions than by a tense and 
growing fear of her neighbor. She was like the small boy 
who when most afraid doubles his fists and shouts his 
loudest threats, and Germany counted completely on Austria- 
Hungary, and accepted the murder of the archduke as the 
stroke of destiny. 

As far back as 1902 Italy had a secret understanding 
with France which was inconsistent with her alliance 
with Germany, and issued at last in her retirement from 
the triple alliance and her entrance into the war on the 
side of France, Russia and England. The war equip- 
ment of Germany and Austria combined was little more 
than half that of England, France and Russia. The 
triple alliance and the triple entente stood over against 
each other with sharply drawn lines, and an incident as 
slight as that of the Serbian murder was enough to 
Facts 
seem to prove beyond question that France and Russia 


disturb the balance and bring on the tragedy. 
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were in precise and constant conspiracy to open war 
at the first opportune moment, and 


France was in deadly fear that this hostile attitude to- 


upon Germany 
uf 


ward Germany would be discovered by England and 
would render that ally suspicious or hostile. Germany 
was equally fearful of France, and perhaps to this fact 
is to be credited that belligerent and fire-eating attitude 
maintained by the kaiser and his staff, which was a 
proof less of military ambitions than of a fear-neurosis 
And to this com- 
plex and dangerous situation Great Britain added the 


which affected all European states. 


contribution of an expanding naval program and her 
If this analysis 
of the international situation be accurate, the respon- 
sibility of the great war rests upon Austria, Russia, 
France, Germany and England in that order. 
It is a mild statement to affirm that not a single ob- 
jective of the war was secured. France is as fearful 
of Germany today as she was in 1914, and is determined 


1 
h 


that she shall not recover to the point of paying the 
indemnities, for if she did, she would be able to fight 
again. Austria and Hungary were completely ruined, 
and have only begun to take breath again through the 
ministries of the League of Nations. Great Britain 
has faced the most trying problems in her history, and 
has felt her empire shaken from end to end. It is a 
disillusioned world that has emerged from the war, 
full of hunger, unemployment, hatred and fear. Eleven 
thrones have been toppled over since the outbreak of 
the struggle, without the attainment of any sound and 
permanent democracy on the part of the nations. One 
illustration of the futility and misadventure of the con- 
flict is the experience of Turkey. At the beginnings 
of the peace negotiations it was solemnly asserted that 
the Turk should be banished from Europe for all time, 
iat Constantinople should be internationalized, and 
at the sufferings of the Armenians should be brought 
Not one 


of these purposes has been realized. The Turk is more 


»}an end, and a homeland created for them. 


strongly intrenched in Europe than ever, he is in con- 
trol of the Straits, and the Armenians, those who have 
survived massacre, have been compelled to find refuge 
under the protection of soviet Russia. 

\nd as for the United States, it would be hard to 
ate what our gains have been. 


re] A fine record of gal- 
lantry and disinterested service was closed by with- 
drawal from the problem of Europe at the very time 
our help was most needed. We helped to win the war. 
We were not patient enough to assist in winning the 

Political animosities between party leaders left 


} . - ; . . . . 
the nation no voice in the solemn work of international 


adjustment. One political party gathered from its over- 
whelming victory at the polls the conviction that it had 
4 mandate from the nation to abandon all international 
contacts. It has proceeded on that assumption until 
warned by the rising tide of popular protest that a more 


AW 


ware and timely attitude must be assumed. Today 


} , —_— . . . . 
oth the political groups are incorporating in their 
loaf ° , < 

Piatiorms the program of entrance into the World Court, 


and ° . 
ind both are making the gesture, one more vigorously 
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than the other, of interest in at least the humanitarian 
activities of the League, as an international forum 
which offers some opportunity of world friendship and 
reconstruction. It is not a particularly creditable part 
which America has played in the world drama since 
And the nation is growing sensitive to the 
A tremendous change of convic- 
The 
churches have found voice to insist upon a more con 
The ideal of a larger 


the war. 
unhappy situation. 
tion has taken place during the past four years. 


structive and honorable program. 
participation with Europe in the solution of its prob- 
lems—an ideal for which both Wilson and Harding gave 
their lives—is finding recognition and response in the 
hearts of men and women of good will the nation 
through. That sentiment is a substantial gain, even 
if it has come fate. 

And most of all, the peace hope and passion are mak- 
ing their way in all lands. Half the political revolutions 
in Europe have been the result of a growing protest 
against war, and a conviction that militarism, the in- 
strument of kings, has had too long the right of way. 
Much of the growth of socialism, sovietism, radicalism, 
industrialism and other international movements has 
been due to the determination of the laboring people and 
the farmers on whom falls the chief burden of war that 
they will not longer be exploited by an aristocratic or 
militaristic group in any part of the world. Nationalism 
is yielding to internationalism, and the people are serv- 
ing notice upon whatever form of government they 
may have for the time being that a new age is dawning, 
and war is outlawed, branded as criminal, and is not 
to be supported by the church, the school or the home. 
The argument that war is inevitable because human nature 
is always the same is disproved by the story of every reform 
of the past. The duel is outlawed, the feud is taboo, the 
inter-city wars of the middle ages are gone, states have fed- 
erated into nations. Only the nations themselves remain 
to approve and adopt the same principle of peace. 
The threat is now taking audible form that if another 
war should be contrived by the classes in government 
or in industry that find it profitable, the conscription of 
wealth, manufacturing and other interests that make 
capital out of the distress of nations shall precede the con- 
scription of the manhood of the state. That is a wholly 
just and equitable procedure, and it will give sufficient 
pause to allow all classes to study afresh the ideals of 
Jesus and the course which civilization, under his 
leadership, must increasingly take. 

Ten years after! And 


yet the terrible price that has been paid by civilization 


It is not an inspiring review. 


for its mad fling may have its compensations if once for 
all the world is able to learn that war never settles any 
question that peace and arbitration might not have set- 
tled in a more just and permanent manner. 
tions that have taken the sword have perished by the 
That has been the verdict of history from 
Babylon to Spain. The nations that have lived for the 
ideals of peace have survived and passed on their gifts 
to humanity. 


The na- 


sword. 


Which of these programs is America 


proposing to adopt? Surely the story and the lessons 
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of these ten tragic years—five of war and five of slow 
and painful efforts at reconstruction—should be elo- 
quent and forceful enough to point the way for the 
years to come. 


When Wesley Failed 


HE PLACE OF JOHN WESLEY in history is 
secure. The better he is known, the larger he appears. 
Among all the giants of the Christian centuries, he is prob- 
ably the one with whom such an age as ours feels itself 
most nearly in accord. The problems which he faced are 
the problems with which we are concerned; the mood and 
method of his mind was akin to the working of minds at 
the present. The imagination has no difficulty in seeing 
John Wesley dropped down into a biological laboratory or 
walking the streets of an industrial center. In either place 
he would be at home within an hour, and at work within 
another. Neither his voice nor his message would suffer 
under the revelation of the radio and the amplifier. To 
an amazing extent there was a timeless quality about the man. 
No man who can survive in that fashion need worry 
The rest of us will take care of that for 
him. We will insist upon hunting down the last witness 


about his fame. 


what he said, what he looked 
like, all the minutiae that made up the record of his long 
career. More than that, we will keep after him until we feel 
fairly certain that we have all his motives out from under 
cover, until we know not only the what and the where but 
the why and the how of it all. 


who can tell us what he did, 


Surely we are justified in 
this. If our race occasionally produces such a man, we were 
greater fools than has been charged did we not ask, How 
did it happen? led by the Meth- 
odists, to be sure, but with all and sundry joining in the 
general chase—have been on the Wesley trail for all these 
years sniffing and scratching at every twig and blade of 


And so our historians 


grass he may have disturbed during his giant promenade. 
What, we keep demanding, was the secret of his power? 

There is no end to the answer to our question. Some try 
to give it in terms of eugenics, or at least of heredity. Others 
make it environment—the environment of Susannah Wes- 
Others make it education. Others make it 
the spirit of the times—the same spirit that brought the 
great awakening to New England and the pietistic revival to 
Germany. Others make it Aldersgate street and the heart 
strangely warmed. Others make it mystery. 


ley’s nursery. 


It was all of 
these, and then it was a good many things in addition. For 
one, it was the ability of the man to profit by his mistakes. 
He did not make many mistakes, but he was fairly good 


at recognizing those he did make, and he was extraordinarily 
good at profiting by those that he recognized. 
that made John Wesley, therefore, was his failure at 
Wroote. 


One thing 


It is curious that so little attention has been paid to Wes- 
ley’s experience at Wroote. It was the only time that he 
held a settled pastorate, and he himself admitted that the 
years of his labor in the little, bog-circled town were largely 
fruitless. This came at a time when he was most suscep- 
tible to outside influences, when, as his diary abundantly 
shows, he was weighing almost every experience that befell 
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him. Is it not probable then, that a failure so conspicuoy 
would have provided the basis for long hours of brooding? 
And out of such brooding must there not have come lessons 
that played a leading part in fixing the character of th 
mission that later changed England? A proper understand. 
ing of John Wesley’s failure in Wroote, when coupled with 
his final success as perhaps the greatest of all Christian 
evangelists, should prove of value to multitudes of ministers, 

Late in the summer of 1727 Wesley took charge of the 
church at Wroote, acting as curate for his father, whos 
parish of Epworth included this little village five mile 
distant. The young preacher had, not long before, beep 
pining for some more retired place in which to labor than 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Doubtless he went to this out-of. 
the-way hamlet with high anticipations. His parish, of 
two hundred souls, showed plenty of need for spiritual 
cultivation. His sister, Hetty, who went along on this 
home missionary expedition as housekeeper, celebrated the 
mental characteristics of the place in lines that made up 
in vigor what they lacked in polish. Wesley preached there 
for two years; his biographers suggest that he welcomed 
his summons back to Oxford as a fortunate way of escape. 
It is likely that his parishioners soon forgot him; he never 
forgot them. 

With that analytic mind that distinguished him he se 
himself to find out what the trouble had been. Why had 
he, the scion of three generations of preachers, the graduate 
of a great university, the eager student of such religious 
literature as his age afforded, failed so completely to 
stir this little community to better life? What was the 
trouble? Years later he put his answer on paper. It sounds 
like the right answer. “I neither laid the foundation of 
repentance,” he wrote, “nor of believing the gospel ; taking 
it for granted that all to whom I preached were believers, 
and that many of them needed no repentance.” And one 
of the reasons why there is a John Wesley to write about 
today is because John Wesley, young priest of the church 
of England, failed through making that mistake at Wroote. 
For never did he make that mistake again. 

The old mistakes recur. Articles of religion may warn 
their subscribers against the errors of which the Pelagians 
and other misguided folk were guilty. But all too seldom do 
we leave warnings against the mistakes of method that fre- 
quently do the most damage. And it is to be doubted if 
there is a mistake being more generally made in American 
pulpits today than the mistake John Wesley made in Wroote 
almost two hundred years ago. With more excuse, perhaps, 
than Wesley had—if his sister’s description of the inhab- 
itants of Wroote was a true one—but none the less dis 
astrously, our ministry goes along Sunday after Sunday 
taking it for granted that all in the pews have passed clear 
beyond the stage where they need to have anything to do 
with such a subject as repentance. Think of the congrege 
tion you were in last Sunday. How utterly out of place 
many would have thought it if the minister had preached 
to it on the need of repentance! Of course he didn’t. He 
rarely does. That is one reason why there is so seldom 
a stir in it. 

The truth is that the people of this age need the preaching 
of repentance as much as ever it has been needed. In some 
respects it is becoming clear to us that we need to repent 
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as our forebears never realized they needed to. It is 
| doubtful, for example, if a person of keen perception can go 
along taking advantage of the conveniences that mark our 
present industrial order without having frequently to repent 
for the social injustice that is bound up with much of our 
ease. But even aside from the social implications—impos- 
sible as it is to live aside from them—there is constant need 
for the straightforward preaching of repentance for in- 
dividual sin, just as John Wesley, after he left Wroote, came 
to preach it. For a lot of people the only way to a religious 
condition that is real is by beginning with repentance. 
These people sit in our congregations today, polite figures 
in a polite social scene. If they are ever to be anything 
else, ever to be men and women shaken and thrilled by a 
positive spiritual emotion, they will have to be brought to 
that inexorable beginning, repentance. 

John Wesley was a failure at Wroote. Within six years 
after he left that hamlet, however, he had begun to turn 
England upside down. He had some rough experiences 
while he was doing it, but he did it. And those ministers 
who are dissatisfied with the results of their present min- 
istry can well spare the time to go back to this record and 
to ponder the lesson it contains. 


The Making of Worlds 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


ETURAH WAS READING a New Novel. And 
she laid down the Book, and said, I cannot finish 
this Book. 

And I said, Since the Bookseller hath already col- 
lected the price of it, he shall doubtless worry whether 
thou dost read it or not. 

And she said, It is not fit to read. 

And I answered, That is why women read it; for it 
is not men for whom Novels are written. 

And she said, I will not believe that the kind of folk 
who are told of in these recent Novels are the kind we 
have known these Nine and Thirty Years. 

And I said, When it cometh to the making of worlds, 
there be several problems. For I have heard that when 
the Great Lord God began to make the Heavens and 
the Earth, Satan called in, and inquired, saying, What 
art thou doing? And the Great Lord God said, I will 
have a Cosmos. And Satan answered, Behold how 
much damage thou art doing to Chaos. 

And I said,-I have heard that cry all my life, and I 
have heeded it not; but have constructed the World of 
mine own thinking and imagination with an idea that if 
I can secure an orderly Cosmos, Chaos may take care 
of itself. 

But Keturah answered and said, I am not thinking of 
Theology or Philosophy, but of the Filth and Muck that 
underlieth these Recent Books. 

And I said, There was once a Small Scotch lad who 
lived at Ecclefechan, which is a word so covered with 
Burrs that it feeleth mighty good in the mouth of a 
Scotchman. And the name of this little lad was Thomas 
Carlyle. And he rubbed his hands together, and he 
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looked, and behold, there were Little Black Rolls be- 
tween his hands. 

And he rejoiced, saying, Behold, I am a Creator. For 
thus have I rubbed mine hands together, and I have 
made Matter. And I have only to continue rubbing 
mine hands together, and I can create a World, and a 
Kirk, and if I have Dirt enough left I can make a 
Minister, and all things. 

But his mother knew more about it than he, and she 
sent him to wash his hands. 

And Keturah said, I think I understand the lesson of 
this story, and it is Very Good. 

And I said, Keturah, the folk who create these Foul 
Books are Rubbing Dirt out of their Own Dirty Skins. 
What they need is not Literary Reviews, but a Bath. 

And Keturah said, I am in full sympathy with Janet, 
the mother of Thomas Carlyle. 

And I said, Keturah, the facts that underlie all human 
existence have their Basick Material Relationships, and 
an Honest Philosophy will deny none of them. There 
is Manure at the Root of Every Flower, and there be 
those who love the Smell of it. 

And Keturah said, Let every one have his own liking. 
I prefer the odor of the Blossom. I will let the Roots 
grow in their Normal and Proper fashion where the 
Good Lord God planted them; but I will smell of the 
Blossom. 


VERSE 


A Follower 


MIGHT have climbed up Calvary 
With willing steps, though slow, 
And found the way less steep to me 
Than feet reluctant know. 
I might have held the cooling cup 
To lips grown grey with pain, 
And in the act of looking up 
Known agony as gain. 
Instead, I feel inyself to be, 
Through shame and conscious loss, 
One Simon of Cyrene— 
Compelled to bear my cross. 
Daisy Conway PRICE. 


Quatrain 


ELVE not so deep into the gloomy past 
That life’s bright sands cave in and bury thee; 
Better it is to make a ladder fast 
Against a star, and climb eternally. 
Cuar.es G. BLANDEN 


Gifts 
HAVE no gold to give to you, 
But I send what gifts are mine: 
Two dawns, a sunset full of calm 
And a day of silver shine. 
Tuomas Curtis Clark. 





The Forgiveness of Sins 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


HE ONLY PERSONS in this congregation for whom 

this sermon is intended are those conscious of wrong- 
doing. If there is nobody here with uneasy stirrings of 
conscience from his attitude toward anything, or his rela- 
tionship toward anybody, then the sermon will have no 
object, for we are going to talk about forgiveness of sin. 
But before anybody endeavors to evade his share in the 
need of the gospel of forgiveness, one does wish to be sure 
So often when 
we use the word we have in our imagination a list of fleshly 


that he understands what we mean by sin. 


transgressions—murder, robbery, sensuality, drunkenness— 
those plainly are sin. Before anybody endeavors to evade 
his share in the need of the gospel of forgiveness he should 
add at least three categories more to that fleshly list. 

For one thing, he should add sins of temperament— 
slovenliness, vindictiveness, jealousy, envy. How much more 
prevalent they are; how much more harm they do; how 
much more hidden spiritual evil they reveal than even pas- 
sionate sins! In the Master’s greatest parable, the prodigal 
son represents sins of passion, and ruinous as they are he 
did come home again; but the elder brother represents sins 
of temper. When the prodigal was home again, the house 
alight, the music playing, and the dancing on, and his father 
pleading with him to join the rejoicing company of the 
household, it is written of the elder brother that he was 
angry and would not come in. Bad temper; sullen, vindic- 
tive, jealous; those, the Master saw, could keep some folk 
more hopelessly from the father’s house than even pas- 
sionate sin. 

SINS OF SOCIAL ATTITUDE 

Or if anybody is endeavoring to evade his share in the 
need of the gospel of forgiveness let him consider sins of 
social attitude. One of our leading sociologists has recently 
said the greatest sins of this generation are connected with 
money-getting. As one watches our economic system in 
operation he sees how easy it is for a powerful man, kindly 
in his attitude toward individuals whom he meets one by 
one, through a great organization to enforce hard practices 
that do more harm, hurt more families, create more miseries 
than all his individual kindliness can make up for. Cavour, 
the statesman, at work upon the unification of Italy, and 
using every political device he could lay his mind to, said 
once to his confrere, “We should be great rogues if we did 
for ourselves what we are doing for Italy.” And there are 
rogues, great and small, who do for an organization, political 
or economic, what they never would dream of doing for 
themselves. 

Or if a man is endeavoring to evade his share in the 
gospel of forgiveness let him add sins of neglect. One often 
thinks it is not so much the things we do as the things we 
leave undone that in the end concern us most; the letters 
we did not write, the words we did not speak, the oppor- 
tunity we did not take. How insistently the Master kept 
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emphasizing the peril of that kind of sin. What was the 
trouble with the man who wrapped his one talent in a napkin 
and laid it safely by? What did he do? Ah, that was the 
difficulty, he did nothing. He simply missed his chance 
What was the trouble with the priest and the Levite wh 
left the victim by the road? What did they do? That was 
the difficulty. They did nothing. They just went by upon 
the other side. Sins of passion, sins of temper, sins of social 
outlook, sins of neglect—there must be others but that ought 
to be enough to take most of us in, and make us at least 
wonder whether or not we have a share in the need of the 
gospel of forgiveness. 


DIFFICULTY OF FORGIVING SIN 

Now this morning I speak particularly about the difficulty 
of forgiving sin. So often the gospel of forgiveness i 
preached with an easy-going light heartedness, as though 
one would say, “Come, everybody, and have your sins for- 
given.” No. Hard for us; hard 
for Christ. “Which is easier,” said the Master in the story 
from the New Testament, “to say, Thy sins are forgiven 
thee; or to say, Arise and walk?” You see the implica- 
tion there. The Master says it is easier to say to a paralytic, 


It is hard to forgive sin. 


Arise and walk; it is easier to meet any other human need, 
than it is to forgive sin. At first that sounds strange from 
You may have expected that it would be easy for 


him to forgive. 


Jesus. 
He spoke of it so marvelously, he prac- 
ticed it so gloriously, he made it so everlastingly receivable 
upon the cross. One might think forgiveness spontaneously 
overflowed from the heart of Jesus. 
to forgive. 


No, it was not easy 


We, therefore, just ask one question this morning, and 
our thought will be framed around it: Why was it diffi- 
cult for Jesus to forgive sin? In the first place, clearly 
It is easy to condone sin, 
but it is hard to forgive it when you take it seriously. If 
someone here this morning were a specialist in tapestries, if 
he delighted in them, loved them, and if he should see some 
thick-necked ruffians maliciously ruin a lovely thing that he 
knew was worth a king’s ransom, would he find it easy to 
forgive? A man who could not tell a tapestry from cheese 
cloth would pass it over, make light of it; but an expert in 
tapestries would find it hard to say, even about that, Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do. Because 
he takes tapestries in earnest. 


because he took sin seriously. 


THE MORAL COST 

Come now to the moral realm. You can go to the the- 
atre any night and hear sexual sin made light of, laughed 
at, made a jest of. But watch your English preacher, Fred- 
erick Robertson, walk down the street in Brighton with 
a face like fury, grinding his teeth in anger. He had heard 
of a man in that town plotting the ruin of a fine girl he 
knew, and it would have been hard for him to forgive, 
because he took that seriously. Whenever, therefore, you 
hear anybody talking light-heartedly about forgiveness, you 
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may be sure of one thing, he is not forgiving sin, he is 
condoning it, and that is another matter altogether. There 
is plenty of that without our doing it. To take sin lightly, 
to say it doesn’t matter, to be gracious and tolerant about tt, 
there is plenty of that, but that is not forgiveness; that is 


ni ral looseness. 


SIN MATTERS 


Sin does matter, tremendously. What is the difficulty 
that the government faces, that it has to spend so much 
money upon prisons and police, jails and law courts? Sin. 
What is the trouble with our family life, that so oftentimes 
our homes come to ruin in the divorce court? Sin. What is 
the major difficulty that our philanthropy faces when it tries 
to reconstruct broken homes and build again broken lives? 
Sin. What is it that all great literature, from Aeschylus and 
Sophocles to Shakespeare and Ibsen, sees to be the central 
problem of human life? Sin. What has just happened to 
western civilization, that has shaken it to its foundations 
and drenched it in blood? Sin. It is easy to condone sin, 
but when you take it seriously it is hard to forgive. 

There is the difference between two kinds of mothers. 
Some mothers lack moral depth, moral seriousness. A 
superficial affectionateness distinguishes their motherhood. 
hey have only an instinctive maternity toward their off- 
spring, like bears for their cubs, or birds for their fledg- 
lings. When the son of such a mother goes into the far 
country and wallows in vice, she will receive him again, 
condoning his sin, saying it does not matter, making up 
more excuses for it than he ever could concoct himself. 
But some of us have mothers who never would have for- 
given us that way. They would have forgiven us, but alike 
ior them and for us it would have been serious. They would 
have borne upon their hearts the outrage of our iniquity as 
though they had committed it themselves. They would have 
gone down with vicarious steps to the gate of any hell we 
turned to, and waited, grief stricken, at the door till we 
came out again. They would have put themselves in our 
places, lived in our stead, borne upon their innocence the 
They would have forgiven us, but it 
would have turned their hair gray. 


burden of our guilt. 
That is forgiveness. 
It always means self-substitution. He who gives forgive- 
Jesus did not 
He took it too seriously. “Which 


ness gives himself, and it is not easy. No. 
find it easy to forgive sin. 
is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee; or to say, Arise 


and walk ?” 
THE PART LOVE PLAYS 


Or again, the Master found it difficult to forgive sin 
because he loved people. But, you say, that is the very 
thing that makes it easy to forgive sin, when you love 
people. No. 


You miss the point. When you love some- 


body very much, and somebody else’s sin hurts them, it is 
hard to forgive. 


And sin always does hurt other people. 
Nobody ever built around his life a wall high enough and 
thick enough to keep within it all the consequences of his 
And 
Suppose 
that in the story of Joseph and his brethren, the brethren 
had done to Joseph just what the story says, put him in a 
pit and hauled him out again ; sold him to a Midianite cara- 


own sin. They always flow over and hurt people. 


when you love people it is hard to forgive that. 
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van going down to Egypt as a slave; dipped his coat of 
many colors in blood and going to Jacob said that the lad 
has been killed. But supposing that then, conscience stricken, 
remorseful, unable to stand it any longer, they had gone 
to the father Jacob, repentant, and asked to be forgiven. 
Cannot you feel the question that would at once have risen 
in that old father’s heart in a storm of anguish and indig- 
nant grief? Where then is Joseph? 
Joseph? You ask me to forgive you; where is Joseph? In 
some far country, a slave he may be today. 


What has become of 


How can | 
forgive you till I know what has become of Joseph? When 
you love people it is hard to forgive sin. 

That is what made it hard for Jesus. You say he was 
tremendously severe upon the scribes and pharisees, and so 
he was. But then, won’t you find the explanation in a pas- 
sage like this: “They that rob widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayers”? Jesus was thinking of the 
You never hear of 
Joseph after the Master’s boyhood. He knew what it was 
for a woman to be left with a family of children to bring 


up alone. Again and again in his ministry a widow appears, 


widows. His mother was a widow. 


like the widow of Nain, and always the Master’s special 
kindliness overflows. When he wanted to tell a story about 
helpless need he pictured a widow pleading with an unjust 
judge. When, therefore, you find him hard upon the ruth- 
less rulers you may suspect the figure of his mother in the 
background. “They that rob widows’ houses.” You say he 
was tremendously severe on Dives, picturesquely putting 
him in hell with a great gulf fixed between him and para- 
dise. Yes, but he was thinking of the poor man, pitied by 
the very dogs, but not by him. You say he was very severe 
upon the priest and the Levite who left the victim by the 
road. Yes, but he was thinking of the victim whom they 


left there. When you love people it is hard to forgive. 


IRREPARABLE DAMAGE 
Of course, all seers have seen this. You remember George 
Eliot’s story of Adam Bede. 
pretty, light-hearted, vain. 


You remember Hetty Sorel, 
You remember Arthur Donni- 
thorne, well-meaning, self-indulgent. You remember Adam 
Bede, the stalwart carpenter. You recall Adam’s honest 
love for Hetty and desire to marry her. Her wrong at the 
hands of Donnithorne, her hapless child, her frenzied wan- 
derings. And you recall the scene where Arthur Donni- 
thorne, having tried to make up what never could be made 
up for, came at last, filled with remorse, to ask Adam Bede 
to forgive him. Well, Adam Bede forgave him, but it was 
not easy. “There is a kind of damage, sir,” said Adam, 
“that never can be made up for.” 

Let no one of us try to evade the working of this princi- 
Almost all 


How many of us have secret infi- 


ple, because our sins operate in other realms. 
of us have bad times. 
delities, the consequences of which seep through the highest 
walls we build around them to spoil another’s life? All 
sin hurts somebody. ‘The one thing we are primarily sure 
Said Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “You can no more have sin without punishment 


about in life is sin and punishment. 


than you can have positive electricity at one end of the 
Nob ly 
every succeeded so in tipping the beam of the eternal justice 
that it did not level up again. The one thing we are, first of 


needle without negative electricity at the other.” 
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all, sure about is law and punishment, and it would take 
more than a light-hearted chatterer condoning sin to make 
me think there was anything else here, too cheap, too easy. 
But when I face Christ, I face One whose plummet went 
to the very bottom of sin. 
Nobody ever hated it so for what it did to people. And yet 
he offered forgiveness—that is a miracle. He practiced 
it so marvelously that no sin of mine is ever beyond the 


Nobody ever took it so seriously. 


reach of its benedictions. All Christian history has been 
made glorious by men who have been given a second 
It is a great gospel. There is a mercy side to God. 


He will forgive, but never take it lightly. It is not easy. 


chance. 


FORGIVENESS AND THE FORGIVEN 
And once more, the Master found it hard to forgive sins 
because forgiveness is such a terrific experience for the one 
who is forgiven. Ah, but you say, on the contrary it is 
My friends, if you think that 
light-heartedly I feel sure of one thing, you never really 


wonderful to be forgiven. 
have been forgiven. To wrong somebody, to be alienated 
from him, to be ashamed of yourself, and then by his free 
forgiveness to be brought back to the old relationship and 
trusted again, that is about the most humiliating experience 
that a proud man can go through. If there were any other 
way discoverable out of sin, would not we look for it? For, 
you see, there is just one thing forgiveness does; one thing 
‘and one thing only. It does not take away the whole effect 


of sin. 


That son had still been in the far country. It does 


not take away the Memory of sin. He never will forget it. 
It does not and cannot take away all the consequences of 
sin. As Adam Bede said, it is like a piece of bad workman- 
ship; you never will see the end of the mischief it will do. 
It does re-estab- 


lish the old personal relationships that have been broken, 


There is just one thing forgiveness does. 


perhaps with an added sweetness and tenderness because 
of awakened love and responsive gratitude. It does give a 
prodigal a chance to work his problem out at home with 
his father, instead of in the far country without him. But 
to be alienated and then forgiven is one of the most stirring 
experiences that a man can go through. 

Is not that what Christianity has always meant when it 
associated forgiveness with the cross? I do not know what 
your theory of the atonement is, but I am sure of this, that 
behind all the theories of the atonement that in the course of 


human history have risen and had their day and faded out 


again, the cross has always been saying one thing, that it is 


not easy even for God to forgive sin. 
And that If you should wrong 
your wife grossly, and then ask her to forgive you, and she 
should say lightly, “Never mind, it doesn’t matter,” that 
would not solve any problem. 


That it costs tremen- 


dously. is true to life. 


That would simply mean she 
didn’t care what you did. You have got to have two things 
in a situation like that—love that is high and deep and faith- 
ful enough so that it finds it possible to forgive, but also 
character, integrity, that will hate your sin, uprightness that 
will find it hard to forgive. Do you expect less in God? 
When, therefore, the gospel has invited people to be for- 
given it never has invited them to a light-hearted place 
where sin was condoned. It has called them to the cross. 
The cross has always said one thing: It costs, it costs 


tremendously to forgive. It costs love putting itself in our 
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place and taking on its innocence the burden of our guik 
For whether a mother forgives a son, or God forgives 
there is always a cross at the center, and it is not easy. 


NECESSITY OF FORGIVENESS 


Now all these things that we have been saying have bee 
leading us up to one final and climactic matter. Until a map’; 
sin has gone through this process of forgiveness it is in him 
yet. Until your sin has been forgiven it is in you as sip 
I think that is about the solemnest fact in human life. Don 
take it from me as a preacher, as though this were specially 
Christian, or even religious. Go away back hundreds of 
years before Christ, to Aeschylus, and let him tell his story 
of Orestes; how he sinned and how he was driven over al 
the earth by the furies until at last he persuaded a jury of 
his fellow-countrymen to forgive him. Come down across 
the centuries to America. You need not go to church there: 
take up the best novel we yet have produced in America, 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.” Remember Arthur Dimmes. 
dale with his secret sin, unconfessed, unatoned for, unfor. 
given. What shall he do to get rid of it? He is a manof 
intellect ; he will immerse himself in intellectual tasks. No 
way out. He is a minister; he will preach great sermons 
No way out. There 
is only one way out— penitence, confession, restitution, 
forgiveness. 


to the admiration of his people. 


And when you turn from the seers to your own selves you 
know that is true. Until your sin has been forgiven it is 
in you as sin. Oh! the marvel of this inward voice of con- 
science, that says, Thou oughtest, and Thou oughtest not; 
and, Shame upon you, with a persistence and authority that 
make it the most_august and majestic thing in human life. 
Perhaps the best definition of conscience ever given was 
given lately by a young lad who, when asked by his mother 
what he thought his conscience was said, “Something inside 
of me that I can’t do what I want to with.” Ah, we all have 
had experience of that. Something inside us that we cannot 
do what we want to with. 


CONSCIENCE 

Remember your last bout with conscience, as I think of 
mine. I had lost my temper, and in hasty moment had said 
something to a stranger in a crowd that I could have wished 
unsaid. But because he was a stranger and gone it never 
could be unsaid. Then I tried to make my conscience keep 
still about it. Shame upon you, said my conscience. Ata 
time like that one tries to think of other things, of green 
fields and babbling brooks. He tries to go to sleep and 
forget it. He tries to assume a magisterial attitude and 
command silence. No use. Shame on you, says conscience. 
There is one thing a man is no coward if he confesses that 
he fears, and that is to fall into the hands of his own awak- 
ened conscience. It is the most terrific experience in life. 
One can go to jail with a clear conscience and be fairly 
happy ; he may even walk there with Bunyan on the delecta- 
ble mountains. But one may be out of jail, surrounded by 
favor and friends, and be truly wretched, because there is 
something inside of him that he cannot do what he wants 
to with. 

Any preacher who takes his preaching in earnest cannot 
look out Sunday after Sunday over waking congregations, 
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without thinking of all the various needs that lurk beneath 
our respectable exteriors. How infinitely varied they are. 
And yet perhaps deepest of all, unforgiven sin. Ah, this 
morning let us go down to those secret places. What better 
use could be made of a church? Let us open those hidden 
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places in our lives, have those dark things out into the light. 
There is no other way. No man in all history has ever 
found another way. Penitence, confession, restitution, for- 
giveness. And for all the difficulty of it he is waiting, wait- 
ing to save, to say, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 


A Third Party Baedeker 


By Carroll Binder 


AKERS OF GUIDE BOOKS must have consider- 

able difficulty in keeping their clients posted on the 
state of the town or district about to be visited. Hotel 
managements change and what was a good table with fair 
prices when the book went to press becomes execrable. 
“What a liar Baedeker is,” the disappointed traveler will 
exclaim as he finds the service or the road far different 
from what his reading had led him to anticipate. The 
wlitical reporter who tries to guide his readers through the 
uaze of third party movements is confronted with sim- 
ilar difficulties. He is in the midst of birth and death 
and what is true in the morning may be wholly incorrect 
by nightfall. This article was begun twenty-four hours 
ago but over night a president, a vice-president and a plat- 
form have been laid on the shelf and new candidates and a 
new rallying cry are offered to the American public. 


T 
i 
’ 
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CONFUSING HEADLINES 

A measure of stability now seems assured and this pro- 
fessional chronicler of third party activities hastens to map 
out the country for the easier traveling of the reader who 
finds the dispatches in his daily paper confusing rather 
than enlightening. “Third party launched at Chicago;” 
“Reds form new party at St. Paul ;” “Farmer-Labor party 
kicks bucket ;” “Communists capture Farmer-Labor party ;” 
“LaFollette pans radical meet”—such have been the head- 
lines of almost any daily during the last few weeks. The 
writers of the dispatches were in many instances unfamiliar 
with the groups they were writing about and their stories 
did not help to clarify the situation. Indeed, for the past 
three months watching the third party movement has been 
almost a full time assignment for a trained reporter. What 
wonder that the busy reader finds it hard to tell who stands 
where! The late Mr. Baedeker was in the habit of helping 
his readers appreciate the wonders they were visiting by 
telling them the period in which the cathedral was built, 
the famous men who met in the assembly hall and the room 
in which the novel was written. This humble imitator of 
Mr. Baedeker would gladly follow that excellent custom 
but to do so with third party movements, even though the 
treatise be confined to the post-war period, would require 
not one but several articles. The most that can be hoped 
for is to give sufficient atmosphere for a proper apprecia- 
tion of the present situation. 

Third party movements have made their appearance at 
several periods of American history. The post war period 
has seen greater activity in this direction than any era in 
our history. Two great social changes abroad have stim- 


ulated the third party sentiment which has long been prev- 
alent among the American liberal intelligentsia. Distress 
among farmers and city workers in many sections of the 
country has turned the minds of many who know little of 
foreign political movements to consideration of the pos- 
sibility of relief for their troubles by means of a new 
political party. One of the manifestations of the kinship 
between the English-speaking peoples is the transfer to one 
country of spiritual movements which have first stirred the 
other land. The revivals of Whitefield and Moody and 
Sankey are cases in point. Those who were in England 
during the closing months of the great war and the year 
following were impressed with the spiritual fervor which 
the Labor party aroused throughout the British Isles. Men 
and women of all ages and from all walks of life responded 
with contagious enthusiasm to labor’s plea for a remade 
social order wherein justice should be had for all. 

The spiritual bomb—the tract “Labor and the New Social 
Order”—which Sidney Webb and his associates tossed into 
the ranks of the idealists cast many splinters on our shores. 
That and other literature on the British labor movement 
was eagerly read and in every liberal journal and on every 
liberal tongue was raised the question: Why not an Amer- 
ican labor party? Every American who could raise the 
fare rushed to England to “study the British labor move- 
ment” and those who were obliged to remain at home read 
Arthur Gleason and other sympathetic interpreters of what 
was taking place in Britain. Seizure of power by leaders 
of the workers and peasants of Russia likewise captured the 
imagination of countless Americans—particularly those of 
foreign birth who were already committed to a radical social 
philosophy.” “A workers’ and farmers’ government in the 
United States” was the cry. The tactics of Lenin, Trotsky 
and Radek were studied with sudden zeal and some Ameri- 
cans made the pilgrimage to Moscow to obtain directions 
as to the social revolution here in “the last stronghold of 
capitalism.” 


INTERNAL DIFFERENCES 


There is a great gulf between the philosophy which sent 
Ramsay MacDonald to Downing Street and that which 
gave Leon Trotsky supreme command of the Red army. 
An even wider divergence of opinion soon developed among 
the American third partyites—a divergence which time has 
not lessened appreciably. Some wished to create a brand 
new party which should extend the right hand of fellowship 
to all who desired a new form of government. Others 
wished to take existing radical movements and make them 
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the nuclei of a new all inclusive party. The Marxians were 
contemptuous of loose organizations which opened their 
doors to citizens unlettered in radical doctrines and held out 
for a small party of the elect who should by iron discipline 
lead the unthinking masses to a proletarian victory. 


FIRST ATTEMPTS 
Then came conventions to organize new parties, capture 
old parties, federate the organized parties and amalgamate 
The Socialist party, which 
had long looked upon itself as the third party, was split 
It took to expelling 


the whole radical movement. 


into right, left and centrist groups. 
those who got too zealous for Russian tactics and soon 
found itself a mere shadow of its pre-war self. Canny old 
Samuel Gompers and his cabinet fought the whole third 
party movement and adhered to their time honored policy 
of endorsing “good men” on major party tickets and black- 
listing the “enemies of labor” nominated by those parties. 
Other labor leaders stayed on the fence and a few, like John 
Fitzpatrick and Edward Nockels of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, did their best to bring the trade union movement 
into an all-inclusive Farmer-Labor party. Various factors, 
chiefly internal dissension, worked to demoralize and kill 
The Nockel- 


litzpatrick Labor party, which once looked most promising, 


most of these parties so hopefully launched. 


officially announced its regretful retirement from the active 
campaign several months ago—an announcement not con- 
curred in by certain of the party leaders as will be explained 
hereafter. 

Turn now to the political situation (outside the two major 
parties) in mid-July as the 1924 presidential and congres- 
What is left after the 
Paul, the 
Conference for Progressive Political Action at Cleveland 
and the meeting of the Workers Party of 

Robert M. LaFollette, senior 


sional campaign gets under way. 
smoke of the Farmer-Labor convention at St. 
America at 
Chicago has cleared away? 
senator from Wisconsin, progressive leader for more than 
a quarter of a century, dominates the scene. Behind him is 
his ever loyal Republican organization in Wisconsin—La- 
Follette has been called the last of the bosses of the school 
of Quay and Penrose—and numerous farmer, labor, pro- 
Certain of the latter 
LaFollette 
others merely refrain from entering any candidates against 


gressive and radical organizations. 


organizations enthusiastically endorse while 


him. 
COM MUNISTS 

Disputing Senator LaFollette’s claim to the sympathy 

of third partyites and inviting suffrages for himself is 

William Z. 


figure in the American communist movement and nominee 


Foster of steel strike fame, now outstanding 


of the Workers Party of America (communist) for the 
presidency of the United States. The Farmer-Labor party 
which was organized at St. Paul in mid-June under com- 
munist leadership has withdrawn its candidates, Duncan 
McDonald and William 


Follette, but the communist majority on the executive com- 


jouck, rather than oppose La- 
mittee of the party has issued a statement urging friends 
of the third party movement to support Foster and his 
running mate, Benjamin Gitlow, New York radical editor 


and speaker. The Socialist Labor party, which claims a 
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membership of 4,500 and whose candidate got 44,271 vot. 
in 1920, will doubtless keep its nominees in the field, hy 
its appeal is sectarian and it is not likely to figure much j, 
the radical campaign. 

To many readers of the daily papers, Senator LaFollett 
is an extreme radical running on a radical third party ticke 
In point of fact Mr. LaFollette runs as an independen 
He is the nominee of no party and, judged by radical stand. 
ards, he is a mild progressive wholly out of tune with the 
radical program. 
He fights as hard against theories of prole. 
tarian dictatorship as does any banker. Whereas your try 
blue radical wants to abolish the capitalist system, LaFol. 


LaFollette believes fervently in politic 
democracy. 


lette seeks to reform it but nevertheless to preserve jt 
LaFollette views with alarm the ever increasing hold oj 
monopoly in every line of industrial and commercial actiy- 
ity. He wishes to crush monopoly and restore the old- 
fashioned era of free competition. The radical smiles a 
the progress of monopoly and says, “On with the dance! 
*Twill be so much simpler for us when we take over the 
whole social machinery.” 


THE C. P. P. A. 

The Conference for Progressive Political Action whic 
endorsed the candidacy of Senator LaFollette on July 5 is 
not a political party, though many of its adherents hope 
to make a kind of British Labor party of it in time. Formed 
by leaders in the transportation brotherhoods and the rail- 
way shop crafts, with the approval of scattered independent 
political movements and of certain farmers’ organizations, it 
has become the rallying ground of all elements dissatisfied 
with what the major parties do for the farmer and the 
worker. There are two notable exceptions. President 
Gompers and the conservative leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor look upon the conference as a “dual” 
movement and prefer to maintain their nonpartisan politi- 
cal committee which goes over the records of candidates 
offered by the major parties and reports on their attitude 
toward measures favored or opposed by organized labor. 
In national elections this group leans towards the Demo- 
cratic platform and nominee but the 1924 offering is un- 
palatable and the federation’s endorsement, if there is any, 
may go to Senator LaFollette. The communist group, view- 
ing Senator LaFollette and the progressive conference as 
the champions of the middle class and small business and 
suspecting their attitude toward the formation of a labor 
party, denounces both the conference and its candidate 
The conference leaders in turn voice a greater community 
of interest between themselves and small business men than 
with communists. They take into their councils prosperous 
lawyers, manufacturers and even small bankers, but they 
refuse a seat to labor leaders like William Mahoney of St. 
Paul who cooperate with communists. 

Farmers were inconspicuous at the Cleveland meeting, 
but Senator Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota, a dirt farmer, 


said only lack of the fare to Cleveland kept hundreds of 


farmer delegates from attending the convention. The large 
farm organizations, like the American Farm Bureau, did not 
send delegates though political organizations in the western 
states with large farmer constituencies were represented. It 
may be taken for granted, however, that LaFollette will 
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receive many votes from the workers on the land. All of 
the railroad labor organizations, with the exception of the 
trainmen, participated in the Cleveland meeting and they 
may be expected to play a large part in the campaign through 
their trained organizers and their, in many instances, well- 
The needle trades and the Socialist party 
were two other important groups at the Cleveland meeting. 
For them the program and the candidate were pretty mild 
for they have been eating the red meat of Marxianism 
these many years but they felt that cooperation of all radical 
and progressive elements—communists, of course, excluded 


filled treasuries. 


—was essential if any progress were to be made toward a 
labor party and any showing made against the major parties. 
Thus for the first time in years the Socialist party will 
refrain from entering a candidate for the presidency. Its 
organizers and its publications will support LaFollette. 

The label “farmer-labor” adopted by the Nockels-Fitz- 
patrick group four years ago has been infringed upon by 
many groups since Parley Parker Christensen made his race 
for the presidency in 1920. Various state groups, including 
the Minnesota organization which sent Magnus Johnson 
and Henrik Shipstead to the United States senate, call them- 
selves farmer-labor parties though they have no affiliation 
with the original national organization. The communists 
have formed or assisted in the formation of two parties 
using the farmer-labor label. This confusion was offered 
as one of the reasons for the retirement of the original 
national farmer-labor party whose leaders refused to cooper- 
ate with the Cleveland conference. A number of party 
members, denying the authority of their leaders to lay the 
party on the shelf, participated in the Cleveland conference 
and announced their support of LaFollette and the confer- 
ence program. Mr. Christensen was elected to the national 
committee of the conference. Progressives and moderate 
radicals are thus nearer a united front than they have been 
at any time. 


THE LAFOLLETTE STRATEGY 


LaFollette electors will be placed on the ballots in every 
state and voters of every political party designation will be 
free to vote for the Wisconsin senator, under the plans 
adopted by the conference. Only the most optimistic sup- 
porters believe that the veteran progressive stands a chance 
of being elected. The rest of the LaFolletteites are confident 
that they can carry sufficient states to throw the election 
into the house of representatives and there prevent the 
choice of a reactionary. LaFollette and the conference lead- 
ers are quite as much interested in the election of a large 
quota of progressive senators and representatives to the next 
congress as they are in the rolling up of a big presidential 
vote. Concern lest the success of progressive members of 
congress running on major party tickets be jeopardized by 
launching of a third party here and now was the principal 
argument brought to bear on those who wanted to form a 


new party at Cleveland. The conference worked hard for 


the nomination of progressives on major party tickets and 
succeeded in many instances. 
progressives to work for George Norris for Republican 
senator from Nebraska, for George Huddleston for Demo- 
cratic congressman from Alabama and for Magnus John- 
son for Farmer-Labor senator from Minnesota and at the 


The plan adopted permits 
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same time to help LaFollette. Had the conference and 
LaFollette placed a full ticket for all local offices in the 
field the progressive forces would have been split and no 
great gain would have followed, the conference leaders 
argued. That policy is open to attack, especially when con- 
sidered as a permanent program, and Senator LaFollette 
himself looked forward to the time when a new party should 
be ready to take the field. 

“It is our faith that we all go up or down together—that 
class gains are temporary delusions and that eternal laws of 
compensation make every man his brother’s keeper,” the 
conference declared, thereby emphasizing its disagreement 
with the communist philosophy of the class struggle and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, which it specifically con- 
demned along with the dictatorship of plutocracy. “Every 
generation must wage a new war for freedom against new 
forces that seek through new devices to enslave mankind. 
We appeal to all Americans—to make the nation grow great 
in the vision of service.” 


THE LA FOLLETTE PLATFORM 


Some of the things stood for by the conference and by 
Senator LaFollette are: 


Use of the federal power to crush private monopoly, not to 
foster it. 

Enforcement of freedom of speech, press and assemblage. 

Public ownership of the nation’s water power and creation 
of a superpower system. Strict public control and permanent 
conservation of all natural resources. 

Shifting of the burden of taxes from the people to profiteers. 

Reconstruction of the federal reserve and federal farm loan 
system to provide for direct public control of nation’s money 
and credit. 

Guarantee to farmers and industrial workers of the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 

Protection and aid for cooperative enterprises. 

Repeal of the Esch-Cummins law and public ownership of 
railroads. 

Abolition of injunctions in industrial disputes and other court 
reforms. 

Prompt ratification of the child labor amendment and sub- 
sequent enactment of a federal law to protect children in 
industry. 

Common international action to effect the economic recovery 
of the world from the effects of the world war. 


Foreign affairs came in for considerable attention and the 
readers of The Christian Century will perhaps be interested 
in the entire plank on that question : 


We denounce the mercenary system of degraded foreign 
policy under recent administrations in the interests of finan- 
cial imperialists, oil monopoiists and international bankers, 
which has at times degraded our state department from its 
high service as a strong and kindly intermediary of defense- 
less governments to a trading outpost for those interests and 
concession seekers engaged in the exploitations of weaker 
nations, as contrary to the will of the American people, de- 
structive of domestic development and provocative of war. We 
favor an active foreign policy to bring about a revision of the 
Versailles treaty in accordance with the terms of the armis- 
tice, and to promote firm treaty agreements with all nations 
to outlaw wars, abolish conscription, drastically reduce land, 
air and naval armaments, and guarantee public referendums 
on peace and war. 


Resolutions unanimously adopted called attention to spe- 
cific abuses by American authorities in Haiti, San Domingo, 
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Nicaraugua and elsewhere. Immediate and complete inde- 
pendence for the Philippines was favored, as was the exten- 
sion of government aid to Germany and other destitute 
countries “in the form of the delivery of surplus food sup- 
plies to a reasonable amount, and upon such conditions as 
the emergency may justify.” Secretary Weeks’ Mobilization 
Day was condemned. 

Communists scoff at the “reformism” of the LaFollette 
program and raise the banner of the social revolution. They 
express a desire to see all the working class groups united 
in one political party, but a union like the progressive con- 
ference they deem worse than no union at all. After much 
effort at lining up milder parties in a federation which they 
were willing to see stand for far less than the communist 
program but which they wished to control, the communists 
have thrown aside their veils and now offer candidates to 
the workers on a frankly communistic platform. 

Needless to say, Messrs. Foster and Gitlow are not for- 
midable contenders for the seat of Mr. Coolidge. It is 
hardly likely that they will cut into the vote of LaFollette. 
The Workers’ party official year book showed a membership 
of 15,233 for the year 1923, but party officials claim an 
increase of 10,000 members. As the platform indicates, the 
campaign is merely an incident in the educational program 
of the communist group. The Farmer-Labor party formed 
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at St. Paul is being held in reserve for use in building a 
new radical front after the election, according to its leaders, 

The LaFollette group, too, has its eyes on the post-elec. 
tion period. It may be that a real third party will come oy 
of this collaboration of convinced third partyites and cautioys 
labor leaders who are peeved at what the major parties offer 
them. The socialists and farmer-laborites look upon them. 
selves as the third party gadflies whose task it is to goad the 
lumbering LaFollette movement into a fleet third party 
racer. A special national convention is called for the end of 
January, 1925, at which the third party question shall be 
threshed out in the light of the experience of this campaign, 
“Permanent political parties have been born in this coun- 
try after, and not before, national campaigns, and they have 
come from the people, not from the proclamations of indi- 
vidual leaders,” Senator LaFollette pointed out in his mes- 
sage to the Cleveland conference. “If the hour is at hand 
for the birth of a new political party, the American people 
next November will register their will and their united pur- 
pose by a vote of such magnitude that a new political party 
will be inevitable.” 

There are many scanners of the political horizon who 
believe that “the people” will speak to the tune of several 
millions next November. But Baedekers are not supposed 
to be forecasters. 


British Table Talk 


London, June 29, 1924. 

N JULY 19 the first part of the Liverpool cathedral will 
O be consecrated. The choir, which alone will be finished 
on that day, is about one-third of the whole cathedral, which 
will be—even in size—the greatest religious building in this 
land, about half as big again as York Minster, or St. Paul’s. 
But it is not to its vastness that it will owe its place 
in the story of the present age. It is claimed for it 
that the young architect, Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, 
has done the miracle for which we have waited— 
he has built a Gothic building which is not a mere exercise in 
imitation, but a new thing, a work of beauty and faith, definitely 
related to the life of the age from which it comes. It will take 
years before the building grouped around the vast central tower 
is finished, but it may prove that the architect who began this 
work when he was a youth of twenty-four will live to see the 
topstone brought forward with rejoicing. Mr. Scott is the 
grandson of Sir Gilbert Scott, and the son of George Gilbert 
Scott, another famous architect. He won the honor of build- 
ing this cathedral while he was still a pupil—his teacher 
entered the competition, but the pupil was preferred above his 
master. Nothing finer could be said of this new building than 


this note in Country Life. 
. 


A Great 
Cathedral 


The Age 
Speaks 

“Cathedrals are the nearest approach to permanent works that 
our civilization achieves,” says this journal. “Through the 
cathedrals of the past we are accustomed to interpret, even to 
remember, entire centuries. Out of so much energy expended, 
lives full-lived, wars and victories, pity and horror, they alone 
remain, real, existant. The opening of the choir of Liverpool 
cathedral next month will mark a stage in the erection of a 
monument destined to be a living and universal representative of 
us, when our grandeurs and struggles will be only dimly remem- 


bered, our leaders and causes known but to a few scholars. The 
age speaks through this work. Here are grandeur, riches, color; 
and here are austerity, solemnity, the resolute balancing of 
masses. Here is little of the fantastic scholasticism of mediaeval 
Gothic, and none of the lifeless imitation of the revivals. Here 
is, rather, the vernacular architecture of us Aryans, refreshed 
in spirit and ability by a rest of four hundred years. Within 
these tremendous walls seem re-assembled the elements of a 
living religion; energy, joy, sensuous delight, devotion of mind, 
body and spirit to the power that lives in the midst of them. 
Art, exuberance, joy—these cannot be separated from religion 
without fatal injury to the latter, for they are all correlative 
expressions of the same impulse. When, as Mr. Gilbert Scott 
and his fellows have here succeeded in doing, they are all re- 
united, then the blood will be brought back to the liturgy and 
universality to religion.” 


Ipswich Follows 
Up Copec 

In October 1921 there was a great mission in the town of 
Ipswich in Suffolk, a town with nearly 80,000 inhabitants. To 
this mission I made reference in our notes at the time. At 
the close of the mission a great civic service was held, 
in which the bishop (now the bishop of Liverpool), claimed 
for God the town of Ipswich—“the streets and lanes, its private 
houses and public institutions, its industry, trade and commerce, 
its joys and sorrows, and all its corporate life we offer to the 
joyful, active service of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ.” 
Thereupon the leaders of the churches set to work upon a 
survey of their town. This survey has been published. Its head- 
ings are these: the municipality, health, housing, relief, educa- 
tion, defectives, art and science, commerce and industry, leisure, 
morality, and religion. The book is not only valuable as a 
survey of one town, it is even more valuable as a lead to other 
towns. It would appear that Ipswich is in many ways ahead of 
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other places. It is reckoned, for example, that out of the 80,000 
nearly 34,000 attend a place of worship or Sunday school; when 
the numbers of very little children and of the infirm are reckoned, 
this is a better proportion than I should have expected. But 
Ipswich is not complacent; its church folk through their lead- 
ers are determined to see things as they are, and to introduce, 
so far as they can, the rule of God. Before they act, they must 
know. Surveys are being made elsewhere—much, for example, 
has been done in Oxford—but the ground which remains to be 
covered is vast; when, therefore, the social reformer is asked by 
others, “What is the first thing we must do?” he can answer, 
“Make a survey, and learn what things are like.” That may 
create a hubbub, but there will be no reform without a hubbub 
No storm, no reform! 


The Sunday School 
Convention 
For my knowledge of this convention I am indebted chiefly 
to the press; my friends who have been in Glasgow I have 
1 an opportunity of meeting; and surely the fullest 
accounts of such an assembly must be scrappy and inadequate. 
But it is clear that the conference thought in terms of the 
task of Christian education as one and indivisible; the dele- 
gates took the world for their parish, and dared to see the 
nations as members of one humanity and called into one king- 
dom. The Rev. Robert M. Hopkins, of St. Louis, in his speech 
upon “Christian Education, the Hope of Civilization” said that 
there were 600,000,000 of the population of the world in the 
period of life. Of these 500,000,000 were not now 
receiving a Christian education or training. There were still 
160,000,000 of children outside the reach of the Christian mis- 
The ideals of civilization could be changed by the 
education of the children, and this result could be hastened if 
the World's Sunday School Association could federate ali the 
forces of the world to that end. 
pageant 


formative 
sionary 


There was a most thrilling 
of the Sunday school in which a beginning was made 
with Abraham and a final climax reached when processions of 
children of all nations moved down the aisles, and with other 
groups of brigades, scouts, endeavorers, massed together, sang 
‘Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
spoke to the scouts; his words are worth quoting: “The prob- 
lem that stares me in the face all the time, is, is Christianity, 
s religion going to continue to exist? The late war was a 
lisgrace to us all. We profess to follow Christ, yet we have 
tried to discover worse and worse methods of man-killing. The 
practice of Christianity is wanted right through us all, and not 
merely the profession of it. That is what we are trying to 
teach the young people.” 


Saint Joan 
The play “Saint Joan” has been published with a preface this 
week. It will certainly rank among the greatest of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's works. The play itself is most masterly and convincing; 
and both in the play and in the preface Mr. Shaw reveals 
more of his real charity and compassion which sometimes he 
is at great pains to disguise. He can even enter into the heart 
of an inquisitor;. and with his fearless lucidity can compare 
the inquisition of mediaeval times with a modern military inquisi- 
condemned Edith Cavell. But, lest anyone in 
this country should become exalted, he adds: “It shot her out 
of hand; and her countrymen, seeing in this a good opportunity 
tor lecturing the enemy on his intolerance, put up a statue to 
her, but took particular care not to inscribe on the pedestal 
‘Patriotism is not enough,’ for which omission and the lie it 
implies, they will need Edith’s intercession, when they are 
themselves brought to judgment, if any heavenly power thinks 
such moral cowards capable of pleading to an_ intelligible 
indictment.” In the epilogue to the play there ie a vision of 
Joan's canonization; the various characters kneel te Joan but 
she says: “And now tell me; shall I rise from the dead and 
‘ome back to you a living woman?” And with ene consent 
they who were wérshipping the Joan of the past, find reasons 


such as 
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why they do not think her return desirable. “The heretic is 
always better dead,” said Cauchon, and the modern gentleman 
remarks: “The possibility of your resurrection was not con- 
templated in the recent proceedings for your canonization. I 
must return to Rome for fresh instructions.” This is but Mr. 
Shaw’s interpretation of the truth to be read in the gospel, the 
fathers kill the prophets and we rear their monuments, when 
we are no longer in danger of their living word. Without 
doubt, in the judgment of most men the prophet as well as 
the heretic is better dead. 


A Noble Life 

Arnold Thomas is dead. His death was not unexpected, but 
it will leave our ranks the poorer. It is hard to convey to 
those who did not know him, the charm of this man, who 
strove harder to escape from the rewards and prizes of the 
world than many others strive to win them. If men call him 
a saint they speak rightly, but he was a saint who gave himself 
no airs—a saint with a quick sense of humor, and with no 
trace of self-conscious piety. His life was bound up with one 
church in one city. In his youth he proved himself a gifted 
student of philosophy; he was a friend and contemporary of 
Earl Balfour, and like most Cambridge men of his time he 
owed much to the author of “Ecce Homo.” But he was con- 
tent to give all his powers to the work of the ministry, and 
he had his reward in the love of his church and of all: our 
When I remember him, I cannot but think of the 
words used of the servant of Jehovah: “He shall not strive nor 
cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets;” and 
there also comes back the description of a “saint” in Coventry 
Patmore. Among other marks of a saint is the fact “that he 
never seems to have much use for his time when it can be of 
any service to you, 
agreeable impression 


people. 


but on the whole he will give you an 
of general inferiority to yourself.” And 
again, “He will most likely dwell with reiteration on common- 
places with which you were perfectly well acquainted before 
you were twelve years old; but you must make allowance for 
him, remember that the knowledge which is to you a super- 
ficies is to him a solid.” 

Epwarp S8ILLITO. 


BOOKS 


F ABOUT TEN THOUSAND ministers and chairmen of 
I music committees would read Earl A. Harper’s Cnurcu Music 
AND Worsnip (Abingdon Press) probably one thousand of them 
would decide to put some of its counsel into practice, three hundred 
of them would succeed more or less, and the result would be a 
substantial improvement both in the music and in the worship of 


the churches. Detailed suggestions are given about chorus choirs, 
junior and intermediate choruses, and the selection of music. The 
book shows good taste throughout, and an adequate knowledge both 
of music and of the requirements of worship. A CHurcH SERVICE 
Book by Rev. S. Arthur Devan (Macmillan, $1.50) is planned for 
the regular services of the church for thirteen Sundays and for 
special occasions. Some of the opening sentences, invocations, and 
prayers are from classic sources, others are new. The minister 
needs many such books, and this one contains helpful suggestions, 
in spite of an occasional lapse of Kturgical taste. Why, for example, 
at the end of the baptismal service, should the minister “raise his 
right hand toward heaven, and say, ‘Lord, what thou this command 
is done, and yet there is room’?” When the minister is urged to be 
“noncommital” at the burial of those who are out of the church, is 
it implied that he may give authoritative guarantees for the future 
blessedness of all those who die in the church? 

Raymond Calkins, in Tae Cauristran Cuurcm in THE Mopern 
Woritp (Macmillan, $1.75) aims to explain, especially for those 
outside of it, the function of the church in society today, and to 
answer the reasonable question as to whether churches are necessary 
and useful at the present time. Perhaps it is too much to hope that 
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very many of the class addressed will read it, and the arguments 
It would be well if 
laymen would have in mind such a body of fact and truth about the 


will have to be relayed to them by Christians. 


functions of the church and the way it is discharging them to use 
instead of the usual lame apologetics and even cold criticism that is 
The 
church has grave defects, no doubt, but after all it is the indispensable 


heard when the church becomes the subject of conversation. 


exponent and representative of the religion of Jesus. 

Wuy I Am a Curistian, by Dr. Frank Crane (Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., $3.00), is quite in the usual style of its distinguished author. 
Not 


millions who read his brief and pointed articles in newspapers and 


It is cheerful, assured, pragmatic, non-dogmatic. one of the 
magazines would expect Dr. Crane to be much interested in theology 
or in the technicalities of institutional religion, and he is not. He 
looks upon Christianity as a moral system warmed by the glow of 
the personality of Jesus, whom he values rather for his actual in- 
fluence upon men than for his deity. He says, “I am not sure that 
Jesus was a religious teacher. 

George H 


INTERESTS 


He was rather an expert in life.” 


Green’s THe Minp 1n Action, A Stupy oF HuMAN 


(Putnam), is a book of practical psychology in very 
simple terms. The starting point is MacDougall’s theory of instincts 
as stated in his Social Psychology. 

The 


the key to the understanding of thought and conduct. 


Interests are based on instincts 
and become motives to actiot study of interests is taken as 
The author’s 
predilection for psychoanalysis appears in his chapter on Dreams and 
Repressions An Intropuction To Reriective THINKING by 
Lawrence Buermeyer and eight other Columbia associates in philos- 
ophy (Houghton Mifflin Co.) deals with the methods of forming 
tenable beliefs as illustrated by certain achievements in science and 
morals. It is a study in advanced logic, designed to help those who 
want to learn how to distinguish between prejudices and convictions, 
between assumptions and conclusions. As there is nothing that the 
average man needs more than just this, such a book is valuable, even 
if it contributes only a little bit to the attainment of the end, and 
this book is an intelligent and scholarly contribution. 

A little book of undergraduate verse, Oxrorp Poetry 1923 (Apple- 
ton, $1.00), edited by D. C. Thomson and F. W. 


also among the best contributors, 


Bateson, who ar 
shows that the classic influence is 
still strong at Oxford, but is not taken with oppressive seriousness. 
There is a good deal of rather ostentatious searching for the unex- 
pected word, which sometimes turns out not to be the effective word 
when found. For example, “the comfortable sound of bees would 


echo mauzvel) But is ne one at Oxford ever in love except 


Thompson ? 
No, you 


Smith's How 


Calvin 
This is 
M.D. 
tells how to recog- 
It is a book 
The author 


first guess about S. 
(Boni & Liveright, $1.75). 
a medical question. The author is an 
and a distinguished specialist on the heart. He 


nize and, when possible, 


wrong in 
Is Your Heart? 


not a sentimental but 


your 


to cure defects of that organ. 


not { doctors but for all people who have hearts 


rec the physical effects of emotional conditions, and recom- 


before retiring “because it leads us into 


7 
mends Bible reading just 


unaccustomed fields of thought, which lack excitement.” 

Here are a few novels, one 
translation by D. J 
I ProMeEssi 


First, a new 
Connor of that greatest of all Italian novels, 
Alessandro 


Berrotuen ( Macmillan, $3.00). 


old and the others new. 
Spost, by Manzoni, under the title THe 
It is Milan in the dark 

Manzoni is first among Italian 
novelists by so wide and indisputabl 


a story of 
days of the seventeenth century 
a margin that there is no 
second in sight of him. Verga, much later, perhaps comes next, 
but Manzoni is the Italian Dickens, Thackeray and Scott in one. 
Wilfranc Hubbard's Ipyitt (Macmillan, 
$2.00) is all right as a novel, but it is not an idyll but a story of 
Roman high society and an American girl and several other English 
Perhaps the fact that 
who is not Donna Lisa, and her lover live together 
for some time at the former’s villa, makes it an idyll. 


background of modern Rome is well done. 


Donna Lisa, AN ITALIAN 


and American people of ambassadorial rank. 
the heroine, 
The scenic 
It is a cheerful, rambling 
tale which involves several episodes with the possibility, or danger, 
of dramatic intensity, but all comfortably let down by that human 
friendliness and good 
characters in the book exhibit 


sense which even the most reprehensible 


all except Bompas, who is rather an 


odious insect than a man. Marriace ror Two, by Gladys Knight 
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(Boni and Liveright, $1.75) is a slight tale of love in a tuberculosis 
sanitarium at El Paso—Dr. Homan’s, we should guess. A doctor, , 
nurse, and a match-making lady patient are the people of importance 
It is typical hot weather fiction with little art and no psychological 
subtleties, but much cheerful good nature in spite of a setting which 
for most persons would be the reverse of hilarious. THe Pinry, 
Wire, by Storm Jameson (Knopf, $2.50) is, it is scarcely too much 
to say, a Thomas Hardy kind of novel; that is to say, it is fiercely 
vigorous, well thought through, written with distinction of style, 
rather unpleasant, and thoroughly convincing in its representation of 
reality. This is the fifth book by a young lady who will be thirty 
years old in a few years. It is quite evident that she has som 
significant work ahead of her, as well as some worthy achievements 
already attained. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Military Mood 


Enitor Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 
SIR: 


reading your article on “The Significance of the Defense Test 


I have enjoyed your publication very much, but since 


I believe I must cancel my subscription. 
Washington, D. C. C. McK. Sauzmany, 


Major General. 


A Telegram 
Enitor THe CuristiaAn CENTURY: 
SIR: 


You have received abundant information showing that we are 


We request you to retract falsities of editorial July 1 


taking up vigorously every issue mentioned in the latter part 
of editorial. We regard this as the most unfair if not untruthful 
editorial that has appeared in religious press for a long time 
and as absolutely without excuse. 

New York City. Cares S. MAcFartann, 
Secretary, Federal Council of Churches 


That Minister's Money 


Enitor THe Cnyristian CENTuRY: 

SIR: Ira M. Price writes on “The Minister and His Money” 
in your issue of June 19. He says, “Buy no notes of any kind, m 
utility bonds, no mortgage bonds on city buildings or property.’ 
I would be pleased to know who Ira M. Price is. I like to study 
what have $200 


I bought them because the banks in the city where 


investment authorities say about investments. I 
in utility bonds. 
the bonds were issued were buying them and recommending them 
as a safe investment. Their property seemed to be a_ sufficient 
security, their reputation for integrity was established, and they were 
making money. The interest has been paid promptly. 

I have also some real estate mortgage bonds, bought of bond 
companies recommended by the financial departments of such papers 
as the Outlook, World’s Work, and Springfield ( Mass.) Repub- 
lican. Some o! 


these 


I consulted these authorities by correspondence. 


bond companies have been doing business for a good many 
years and claim that no investor in (aeir securities has ever lost 4 
If the advice of bankers an 


publications ' 


cent either of interest or principal. 
with the most reliable 
not sound, where shall we go for advice? 


Lyndon, Ill P. H. Mason. 


financial experts connected 


Mr. Price REPLIES 
SIR: Many replies and inquiries have come in from readers of 
“The Minister and His Money.” 
force of the position taken in the article regarding new promotions 


They emphasize still more th 


Ministers all over the country are being solicited to buy stock ™ 
And ministers at 
being used as the cat's paws of the promoters in more than one cas 


companies entirely new or being re-organized. 


Even the names of men who have been influential in well-know® 
religious organizations for a generation are now being cited as sem 
promoters of a new oil company in New York City, an especial 
appeal being made to ministers. This word comes from a would-be 
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victim. Again I repeat: Absolutely refuse to listen to the story 


of any stranger, solicitor, or even kinsman about the glowing pros- 
pects of any new project. From the start it is merely a business 
venture, depending on efficiency of management, honesty of officials, 
salability of the products, stability of the market—all hazards that 
take such a venture out of the class of “investments” and put it 
into that of “speculation.” 

The article deals in general principles, and leaves the details to 
the high character of the adviser or advisers whom a would-be 
A utility bond if issued by a utility company, 
that is an independent unit in itself, with a successful seasoned record, 
and not involved in the complications of a holding company, may be 
a safe purenase. But the ordinary utility bonds that flood the market 
lay are no “buy” for the inexperienced investor. Companies that 
advertise by saying that no customer has ever lost a cent of interest 


investor chooses. 


' 


or principal thereby put themselves in a class that needs watching. 
Ira M. Price. 


Read and Shivver 


Enprtor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of June 26 you print the caption of my 
urticle submitted to you as follows: “Dry Against Whom?” In 
reply I desire to make three statements : 

1. A missionary of long years in a foreign country, told me 
personally that all the Japanese wanted was our American women. 
The statement of this party can be absolutely relied upon. 

The press prints this evening the following as a caption to a 
very serious article on the question of international relations: 
“Japan blamed in plot to embroil U. S. with Britain.” 

3. A personal friend whose statement can be relied upon told me 
while here from Portland, Ore., on a visit this week, that every 
week two large Japanese steamers load at a Japanese wharf there 
with the very finest cut of timber in airplane size for Japan, and 
that a high official of that nation guards that wharf day and night. 

While The Christian Century cries out in no uncertain terms 
against Mobilization Day and national defense these things go on. 
Some Americans need to pray and keep their powder dry, but when? 


Northfield, Minn. ‘VY. E. Grirritn. 


Some Methodist Publicity 


Tue Curistran Century: 

In your issue of May 8 you called attention to the rather 
ing inconsistency of the publicity secretary of the Methodist 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals in his attitude 

rd the enforcement of the 15th amendment of the constitution, 

) vigorously championing the enforcement of the 18th. This 

has now broken out again. 

f the most revolutionary and reassuring pronouncements 
in a generation was that recently issued on war by the 
list general conference. It was with the spirit of the prophet 

the courage of the hero that it declared that “governments 

h ignore the Christian conscience of men in time of peace can- 
istly claim the lives of men in time of war.” And now in the 
f that noble utterance comes this limping, apologetic note in 
licity sheet put out by the aforementioned board, in replying 
castic note of comment made by the Chicago Tribune on the 


al conference statement: “The Methodist church is against 


intil it begins and then it is for its country all the way through 
uccessful finish.” 

rass confession represents the type of Christianity that 

the Christian church, belies its high profession and de- 

It is the identical kind of policy that 

As long as they can 


ffers of things holy. 
militarists and the war mongers. 
Christian church to come in and help them fight their 
wars, they, too, are loud in their praise of peace. This ex- 
n of the publicity secretary is a far cry from the inspired 
It is the voice of an “old timer” unable 
The Methodist church is in 
evident need of new men as its spokesmen who have caught the 
spirit of a new conception of Christianity. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


age of the conference. 


catch step with Christian progress. 


Wa ter C. Woopwarp. 
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Federal Council and Peace 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of July 10 you publish an editorial paragraph 
in criticism of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, entitled “In the Name of the Prophet, Figs!” Under that 
heading you criticize the Council and those denominations who adopt 
ringing resolutions, with the intimation that the Council has con- 
tented itself with mere words. 

May I protest against the all but flippant way in which you are 
treating serious efforts to bring about international peace by an 
organization that has been a pioneer in this field for years. It is 
the Federal Council through Dr. Gulick and the Commission on 
Relations with the Orient and now in its Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill which has maintained a widespread edu- 
cation for international peace. The getting of denominations to put 
themselves on record is among its various efforts. I cannot under- 
stand why you should speak so slightingly of such resolutions. Most 
denominations and individual churches have no more vigorous method 
of procedure than to formulate clear and pertinent messages on 
current themes of public duty, and thus inspire their membership to 
such action as citizenship permits. 

In addition you name four other items which you seem to think 
the Federal Council should have included in its immediate program. 
They are a protest against Mobilization Day, securing adhesion of 
the United States to the plans for the outlawry of war and the 
joining of the world court, opposition to the nation’s wavering and 
provocative immigration policy, and promotion of a World Congress 
of Religion. 

You are singularly uninformed if you are not aware that with the 
exception of the first, which is manifestly a matter for free con- 
sideration and action on the part of all citizens, the items in your 
list are the very ones upon which the Federal Council has been 
placing urgent stress for years. Indeed in two of these instances 
it was among the first to advocate energetically immediate attention 
and action. 

Even a slight knowledge of the activities of the Federal Council 
for the last ten years would show that it has borne the brunt of 
criticism and, with the Church Peace Union, the financial expense 
of nation wide education in international peace and good will. |! 
am very sure that you will be glad to permit this correction of stat 
ments which might give an erroneous impression of the widespread 
and continuous services rendered by the Federal Council in the cause 
of international peace. 


Chicago, IIl. SuHAILER MATHEWS, 


More Anent Mr. Weeks 

Enttor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: 
war regarding the “defense test,” docs not, it scems to me, quite 


The moderate and courteous letter from the secretary of 


cover the case. It is true that the President and the war department 
are bound, under the constitution, to carry out the acts of congress 
to the best of their ability, and no doubt they consider the “defense 
test” as a necessary part of the administration of the National De 
fense Act. But if a specific activity such as this is not provided for 
in the act, it is legitimate for any citizen to criticize the interpretation 
of the act made by the war department, without being accused of 
demanding that the President violate the constitution. This is an 
important point, because the control in detail of the war establish- 
ment by congress is an essential part of our system. It was based 
on the distrust and suspicion of the army which the fathers had 
derived from their recent experiences as civilian rebels. This feeling 
died out during the nineteenth century, but has begun to revive again 
since the war, as a result of a widespread belief that the war depart- 
ment is using spies to hunt for what our ancestors called “political” 
offenses. It is therefore necessary to challenge the doctrine that 
specific decisions by the department as to its duty are sacrosanct and 
may not be questioned. 

The secretary’s statement that the defense test will perhaps make 
people less likely to support the government in warlike acts, through 
leading them to realize in advance the consequences of these acts, is 
hardly, I think, a fair statment of the intention of the department, 
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nor, in all probability, of the effect of the test. I do not know whether 
Mr. Weeks had any personal experience at the front in France; 
if he did he will recognize on second thought that the defense test 
will show people only the thrilling and romantic side of war. En- 
listing and being kissed by all the best-looking girls in town—I trust 
this feature will be included—isn’t a “consequence” in any deterrent 
sense. 

We all agree, as Mr. Weeks says, in desiring peace. But he has 
assumed too easily our agreement as to methods. This disagreement 
threatens to take an emotional turn on September 12, when those 
who do not follow the army’s idea of the path to peace are obliged 
to take a position which will arouse bitterness. We feel that the 
argument between the churches and the army is still too young for 
putting the question, and that the army is calling for a premature 
show of hands, which may cause the meeting to degenerate into a 
mob. Stretch the constitution a bit, Mr. Weeks, and postpone the 
defense test for a year; by then perhaps the secret service may 
have a less arduous task than it would face in September of 1924. 

Bronxville, N. Y. Davin C. Coy te. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for August 10. Lesson text: John 1:35-46. 


We Have Found Him 


HE TEMPTATION newly over, Jesus went forth in his 
' < found strength and enthusiasm. I doubt if there is 
ever such a glorious morning as that which sings up out of the 
dark of a night of temptation successful resisted. Jesus was 
now ready for his mission. He must meet men now and win 
them to his cause; he must set up his kingdom in the hearts 
of men and women. He returns to the place of his dedication, 
his baptism and there he draws his first disciples about him. 
His method is clearly sketched in his own mind; it is to draw 
a company—not too large—of people about himself, fire them 
with his enthusiasm, teach them his philosophy, fill them with 
his spirit and train them for the service of men. This is still 
his method; if the church has changed it—so much the worse 
for the church, 

Andrew—what do you know about him? Andrew was the 
bringer. He was the man who first followed Jesus; he brought 
the lad, with the lunch, to Jesus; he brought the inquiring 
Greeks to Jesus and here we see him bringing his own brother 
to Jesus. Andrew was the bringer. He was what we call a 
personal worker. He was a personal interviewer. He was 
always looking about to see whom he could lead to his Master. 
Andrew, today, watches the strangers at church and after 
service tries to get some new man to meet his minister. Andrew, 
today, notes that a new family moves into the community and 
he gets his name for his church. Andrew, today, meets a man 
at the office or the club and invites him out to the livest church 
in town. Andrew knows the boys and girls and leads them 
to the Sunday school. Andrew lives with one objective: to lead 
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men and women, boys and girls to Jesus the Saviour. I know 
him. He helped me at Easter-time. Quiet, obscure, known 
usually as “Simon Peter’s brother,” yet the bringer of Simon 
Peter, Andrew is one of the best types of Christian. 

How did Andrew get Peter? That is a profitable question 
and one that we may well ponder. He had experience. He 
had met Jesus, had spent hours with him, had been thrilled by 
him, convinced by him, won to him. His whole heart had gone 
out to the Master of men. There was nothing second-hand 
about this conversion. His own eyes had looked upon Jesus, 
his own ears had listened to the marvelous teaching, the torch 
of his soul had been kindled. When you have come in contact 
with the best, you act and live with a new motive. Andrew— 
think of it—spent a whole afternoon with the Master. Ah, what 
an experience! No wonder he could say to Simon, “We have 
found him.” 

He had conviction. His theology would have been very 
sinple, but it was adequate. He knew one fact supremely 
wcll—Jesus was the son of God—nothing else matters. Solid 
was his faith. See him hurrying to find his brother with the 
nets. “Simon,” he says, “Simon—we have—found him.” Simon 
is inclined to ask questions, seems to want to argue the case, 
but Andrew’s impetuous zeal knows no bounds and brooks no 
hindrance. “Come,” he says, “Come, I will take you to him.” 
And he literally dragged him off to meet the son of God. The 
trouble with most of us is that our conviction is so cool and 
so weak. 

“He brought him.” Andrew delivered the goods; he pro- 
duced; he closed the deal; he got results; he brought Peter to 
Jesus. Once a strong man confessed his faith at the morning 
service; at night he brought his partner to be baptized at the 
same hour. All afternoon, in his new-found happiness and 
zeal, he had labored to win ais associate in business. His 
experience and his conviction, as always, won. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Britain Lifts Ban from 
German Missions 


J. H. Thomas, secretary of state for 
the colonies in the British cabinet, has 
informed the conference of British mis- 
sionary societies that the ban preventing 
German societies from working in British 
colonies is now removed. Both individuals 
and societies will be allowed to resume 
work under the same conditions that ap- 
ply to missionaries from other non-British 
nations. The emergency measures hith- 
erto made necessary, whereby the work of 
various German societies was provided 
for by the British conference or the con- 
ference of North America, can now be 
shifted to a permanent basis. As the 
British government has been willing to 
allow certain German missionaries to work 
inder the auspices of British and Ameri- 
can societies in some colonies, notably in 
Africa, the main fields opened up by the 
new ruling will be in India. 


Campbell Institute 
in Session 


The Campbell Institute, an organiza- 
tion of preachers and laymen within the 
fellowship of the Disciples of Christ, is 
holding its 28th annual meeting at the 
University church, Chicago, this week. 
On the three days’ program are such 
topics as “The Community Church,” to 
be discussed by O. F. Jordan; “The 
Ghosts of Alexander Campbell,” by W. J. 
Lhamon; “What a City Librarian Thinks 
About,” by S. J. Carter; “The Funda- 
mentalist Controversy in the Light of 
Experimental Logic,” by R. W. Nelson; 
“Propaganda,” by F. E. Lumley; “Vicari- 
ous Experience,” by T. V. Smith; “Train- 
ing for the Ministry,” by R. M. Deskins; 
“Current Religious Publishing,” by Donald 
P. Bean; “Crusade Against War,” by M. 
R. Gaffert; and “The Prophet,” by Sam- 
uel _Kincheloe. General discussion will 
ollow the presentation of each of these 
and the other topics on the program. 
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Former Missionary Heads 

Johns Hopkins 

Dr. Charles K. Edmunds was installed 
S$ provost of Johns Hopkins University, 
saltimore, Md., on June 30. For fifteen 
Edmunds was president of 
anton Christian College, Canton, China, 
an independent missionary institution that 
has had a large influence. He also took 
4 prominent part in famine relief and 


prevent 


ntion work in that country. 


a 
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May Use Airplane for 
Mission Work 


When Rev. E. A. Lape sailed recently 
‘rom New York to act as a missionary 
under the Lutheran foreign board in East 
Africa he carried with him the promise, 
‘rom an American congregation, of the 

an airplane if conditions on his 
new ticld warranted its use. Dr. Lape 
Was an airman with the British and Amer- 
kan armies during the world war. With 
him on this trip were eight other mis- 
Sionaries sent out by the United Lutheran 


church, several of them graduates of agri- 
cultural colleges. 


Massachusetts Churches Against 
Mobilization Day 

The federation of churches in Massa- 
chusetts, home state of President Coolidge 
and Secretary Weeks, has petitioned the 
government to cancel the planned demon- 


stration for Sept. 12. The federation 
claims “our constitutional rights as cit- 
izens” to protest, and asserts that the 
proposal is inexpedient and inconsistent 
with avowals of the peaceful purpose and 
intent of America, “especially at this time 
when the world sorely needs assurance 
of mutual confidence.” No possible tech- 
nical advantage gained by this mobiliza- 


Sunday School Convention in Glasgow 


ITH THE LARGEST ATTEND- 

ANCE in its history, gathered from 
the most widely extended fields, the 
World’s Sunday School Association held 
its ninth quadrennial convention in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, June 18-26. Almost 3,000 
delegates, representing 52 countries, made 
the sessions notably representative of the 
whole sweep of Christian education 
around the world. General sessions were 
held each morning and evening in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, a vast auditorium belong- 
ing to the corporation of the city of Glas- 
gow. Afternoons were devoted to de- 
partmental conferences in which the five 
main divisions of Sunday school work 
were given expert attention. 

As usual, there was a large exhibit of 
Sunday school materials and methods 
gathered from all parts of the world, 
housed in a special building of its own. 
Graphic suggestions of the advance of the 
work of church schools drew crowds to 
this display. And a special section de- 
voted to the Near East Relief, located in 
the same building, also attracted wide 
attention. The delegates seemed partic- 
ularly interested in this example of prac- 
tical philanthropy, which is to some ex- 
tent losing its exclusively American 
character and becoming more and more 
an enterprise in international altruism. 
Another “side-show” was the nightly 
pageant, participated in by 5,000 children, 
and portraying progress in religious nur- 
ture from earliest times to the present. 


OPTIMISTIC NOTE 


Names outstanding in the social and 
political, as well as the religious, life of 
the British Isles figured prominently on 
the program. On the opening night the 
chair was filled by Lord Pentland, for 
seven years secretary for Scotland in the 
British cabinet, for six years governor of 
Madras, and now the president of the 
convention council. Lord Pentland, after 
carefully naming the various official fig- 
ures who associated themselves with him 
in his words of greeting, drew a cheering 
picture of the growth of the Sunday 
school movement as suggested by the 
mounting size and power of the quad- 
rennial conventions. 

“We look forward to the future,” he 
declared, “not with despair, but with a 
confidence based on faith. Surely there 
is every sign of confidence to hearten us 
at the present moment. In this great city 
is distress and want, but never were so 
many thousands in the world who feel 
the joy of deliverance from wrong social 
conditions, never was woman more ag- 


gressive, educated, respected, efficient and 
interested, not only in the home but in 
the wider affairs of humanity, never was 
science more confident that it is seeing 
further into the nature of disease, never 
were our finest works of art, the pictures 
of our galleries, the singing of our 
choruses, the bright drama, the classics, 
the great poets, the book of books, appre- 
ciated as they are today. What a glorious 
symbol and sign this international assem- 
bly holds up to suffering humanity, what 
a way it points for us all, how deeply 
grateful we all are for this opportunity 
of seeking in fellowship in the future 
strength to be true disciples and to live 
the life which makes for the brotherhood 
of man and acknowledges the fatherhood 
of God.” 


PEACE PLEA 


Following Lord Pentland there came to 
the rostrum another nobleman, better 
known in America, the Marquis of Aber- 
deen, formerly governor general of Canada 
and lord lieutenant of Ireland, and now 
president of the Scottish National Sabbath 
School Union. Among other things Lord 
Aberdeen said: 

“In July of last year a great conference, 
under the auspices of the National Educa- 
tional Association of America, was held at 
San Francisco. The holding of that con- 
ference emanated from the thought, the 
conviction, which had come home to many 
minds both in Europe and America, that 
peace on earth and good will toward men 
could never be secured unless the founda- 
tion of peace and good will were laid in 
the schools. And so a dominant purpose 
of the conference was to consider what 
education could do for world peace—in 
other words, a recognition that the hope 
of the future in this all-important matter 
was with the young. That convention at 
San Francisco, at which sixty countries 
were represented and thirty-one different 
linguistic groups, became inspired with a 
noble enthusiasm in one great purpose— 
world education for world peace—through 
the uprooting of war as a human institu- 
tion. Now if these people who repre- 
sented the so-called secular side of educa- 
tion could be so enthused in this cause, 
what may not be accomplished by the 
religious teachers of youth? Surely they 
will not be slow to cooperate in this 
world-saving work. They may need pro- 
tection against misrepresentation or mis- 
understanding. May they not look to the 
clergy for that protection? One thing is 
certain; the suggested teaching and in- 

(Continued on page 963.) 
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tion, the petition asserts, can compensate 
for the loss of the moral prestige of the 
United States and for the weakening of 
the faith of other 
successful the demonstration of our power 
to mobilize, the more ground other na- 
tions will have to suspect and fear us,” 
states the federation. 


nations “The more 


Michigan Pastor Found 
Branded, Delirious 

When Rev. Oren Van Loon, pastor of 
the community church in Berkely, a town 
near Detroit, Mich., fell senseless on the 
streets of Battle Creek on July 11, one 
of the most sensational cases of 
tion in recent vears came to light. The 


abduc- 


pastor, who had been missing for almost 
two weeks, had no recollection of what 
had happened to him since he visited the 
bh 


ank and the office of a Jawver in Berkely 
on the morning of June 30. On his right 
shoulder, however, doctors in the hospital 
to which he was removed found branded 
as though by a hot iron the letters 
“K KK,” and there were other signs that 
he had been While 
the missing man, when found, was semi 
delirious, crying, “Don't let them get me,” 
and so could make no public statement, 
his wife declared that he had never at- 
tacked the Ku Klux Klan, although he 
had been an opponent ot all secret so 


subjected to torture. 


cicties 


Mission Work to Go 
Forward in Japan 

No American Protestant 
will be withdrawn from Japan nor will 
appropriations for i 
be decré l ed 


outbursts, Dr. 


missionaries 


work in that country 
because of anti-American 
Arthur J] 
of the Presbyterian foreign board has an- 


nounced. placards d 


Brown, secretary 


Referring to the 1s 
| “Never enter a church 
suppo! or guided by Americans or 
U states missionaries,” Dr. Brown 
“I don’t think it necessary to take 

1 


that very seriously. I have been in confer- 


ylaved in Tokyo: 


ence with a very eminent Japanese who 
has served as a representative of his coun 
try in Washington. He and others who 
are leaders in Japan understand perfectly 
that the issi i 


friends of Japan. Of course, our mission- 


American missionaries are the 
aries very much concerned about the 
situation created by the American expul- 
sion act. We see no reason to believe 
however, that the missionaries are in per 
sonal danger. Intelligent Japanese know 
that the missionaries are their friends. | 
believe that a hundred have 
been maltreated on our Pacific coast where 
one American has been maltreated in 
Japan. So far as withdrawing mission- 

Japan, this is the time of all 
i¢n missionaries ought to be at 
their posts, for they are the chief aids 


by which the 


Japanese 


aries ire 


umes wl 
people can learn 
the real sentiment of intelligent Christian 
people in America.” 


Japanese 


Methodist Union in England 
Moves Forward 

Methodists the world around seem to 
be in a get-together mood. In England 
the scheme for reunion of the Wesleyan, 
Primitive and United Free Methodists has 
been approved almost unanimously in 
committee, and is now making its way 
through the conferences. The Primitive 


CHRISTIAN 


Methodist conference, meeting at New- 
castle, has already voted favorably, with 
only three in the negative, and forwarded 
the plan to its quarterly meetings. The 
doctrinal statement of the united church, 
if the union comes to pass, will read: 
“The doctrines of the evangelical faith, 
which Methodism has held from the be- 
ginning and still holds, are based upon the 
divine revelation recorded in the holy 
scriptures. The Methodist church 
acknowledges this revelation as_ the 
supreme rule of faith and practice. These 
doctrines are contained in Wesley's ‘Notes 
on the New Testament,’ and the first four 
volumes of his sermons.” The various 
Methodist churches in England are re- 
porting membership increases again this 
year. Apparently the decline that con- 
tinued for so long has been finally 
checked. 


Park Avenue Church Has 
400 Year Old Window 

Park Avenue Baptist church, New 
York City, that magnificent edifice that 
has succeeded the former Fifth Avenue 
church, has just placed in its chancel a 
window once in a Belgian cathedral that 
is said to be 400 years old. Two new 
silver lamps are to swing in the same 
chancel. The front of the baptistry, which 
also serves as the communion table, is 
being carved in Europe by the best crafts- 
men of Oberammergau. There will be 
twelve Gothic panels, with the figures of 
the apostles in the panels. The tower of 
the church is now being reinforced to 
support the carillon of 53 bells which is 
shortly to be installed. 
two years to cast these 
weighs 20,630 


It has required 
bells. The largest 
pounds. Dr. Cornelius 
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Woelfkin is just closing the twelfth yea, 
of his ministry in this church, and the 
fortieth year of his pastoral career. The 
church rejoices that it overpaid its syb. 
scription of $1,000,000 to the Baptist Ney 
World movement by $40,000. Yes, this 
is the Rockefeller church. 


Joliet Church Bombed 
in Liquor War 


The First Methodist church of Jolie 
Ill., was bombed on the night of July 14 
with damage approximating $75,000 to 
the church and nearby edifices. The 
pastor, Rev. H. E. Rompel, has been ae. 
tive in the effort to drive bootleggers oy: 
of business, and the bomb was so planted 
as to wreck the part of the church jp 
which the pastor made his home. For. 
tunately, the minister had just left for a 
vacation to be spent in Europe when the 
outrage occurred. Illinois Methodists 
are being called upon to repair the 
damaged church. 


Rumanian Baptists to 
be Protected 

When the king and queen of Rumania 
were in London recently, seeking to secure 
additional political strength for their mon- 
archy, the Baptists of England thought ita 
good time to intercede in behalf of their 
brethren in Rumania. Reports from that 
country had made it clear that Baptists 
there were being subjected to all sorts of 
indignities, while complacent local of- 
ficials kept their eyes turned away. In 
the carefully worded petition handed to 
Rumanian foreign minister, M. Duca, on 
behalf of the English Baptists by their 
president, Dr. T. R. Glover, and other 
representatives, it was said: “We are 


Catholics Against Starting Own Party 


TIRRED BY SUGGESTIONS of Dr. 

Hendrick Van Loon that recent events 
in the Democratic convention showed that 
America was drifting inevitably toward 
the formation of a Catholic political party, 
uch as exist in most European countries, 
the influential Catholic weekly, America, 
repudiates any possibility of 
eventuality. 


such an 
Says this paper editorially: 
NOT CLASS CONSCIOUS 


“Mr. Van Loon is taking the 
convention too 


Dem- 
seriously. The 
Catholic church neither asks nor needs 
the protection of the Democratic party. 
Mr. Bryan was quite right when he 
uttered a similar statement, and the vast 
majority of Catholics in this country are 
convinced that in this respect at least, no 
fault can be found with him. Here and 
there, it is possible, a Catholic voice has 


ocratic 


been raised to advocate corporate action 
through the agency of a political party, 
but not one in a thousand Catholics who 
heard the voice or gave the suggestion 
serious thought, approves it. For neither 
socially nor _ politically are American 
Catholics a class apart. They are found 
in all classes and parties, in all professions 
and vocations. It is by no means probable 
that they will disavow their present affilia- 
tions to fight side by side, a class dis- 
sociated from their fellows, in the arena 
of partisan politics. 

“At present, no political party, as such, 


attacks the rights which American citizens 
who are Catholics enjoy in common with 
their fellow-citizens, regardless of race 
color, or creed. After all, Catholics area 
minority in this country, and they know 
it. Theoretically they might form a 
powerful political minority, a party of 
compromise and bloc. Practically, how- 
ever, their organization into a_ political 
group would invite defeat for every meas- 
ure in which the party might interest 
itself. 
NO ‘CATHOLIC’ VOTE 

“There has never been a ‘Catholic’ vote 
in this country. It is to be hoped ther 
never will be such. It is unthinkabie that 
there should be if by ‘Catholic vote’ § 
meant a vote cast for reasons which have 
no real bearing upon the issue, but tor 
the exclusive reason that the voter !s 4 
Catholic. Were all the political parties 
bent upon the destruction of the civil an 
religious rights of those American citizens 
who are Catholics, were the legislatures 
and the courts governed and determined 
by disregard of the rights of Catholics 
the formation of a political party wl 
membership restricted to Catholics, might 
be useful or even necessary. At preset 
these conditions do not exist. It is highly 
improbable that they will ever exist. That 
is why there is no Catholic party and why 
Catholics, as a body, believe that there 
will never be a Catholic party. 
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deeply concerned, and our entire com- 
munity which, as your majesty is aware, 
constitutes the largest Protestant body in 
the world, shares our concern, at the 
many disabilities which our Baptist 
brethren in Rumania endure in the with- 
holding of freedom of worship and of 
oreaching and the frequent arbitrary and 
violent interferences by police and other 
oficials, involving in many instances 
cruel suffering to individuals. We are 
profoundly sorry to learn that direct rep- 
resentations made to your majesty’s 
ministers, and especially to successive 
jinisters of cultus, have failed to secure 
effective redress or definite amelioration 
conditions. We have taken note 
the fact, reported to us by the 
tantist commissioner for Europe, that 
foreign minister and the minister 
iltus have once more promised in- 
wiry; and we venture to plead that your 
maiesty’s gracious influence may be exer- 
the direction of insuring for our 
ymanian brethren that entire freedom 
worship, preaching and organization 
hich is conceded in western lands to all 
citizens.” In replying to the dele- 

the foreign minister and minister 

ltus together gave this pledge: “The 

r of Baptists will be regulated by a 

law in which we shall assure the 

tists all the rights enjoyed by any 
ultus recognized by the state.” Latest 
eports from Rumania indicate that this 
promise, despite the unsettled condition 
of the country, is now being carried into 


effect. 


Notorious Dive Becomes 

Episcopal Chapel 

The Episcopal Church of the Resur- 
rection, recently opened in Chicago, oc- 
cupies the building formerly devoted to 
“The Bucket of Blood,” one of the city’s 
most notorious cabarets. Recently, in an 
attempt to escape from the sanguinary 
associations of the old name, the “black 
and tan” resort conducted there was re- 
christened “The Madhouse.” There is 
something of a sermon contained in this 
latest change of title. The work of the 
new church will be especially among 
Negroes on Chicago’s west side. 


Fundamentalist 
Who’s Who 


The sixth world’s fundamentalist con- 
vention met in Minneapolis following the 
recent session of the northern Baptist 
William Jennings Bryan 
proved to be the main attraction on the 
platform, but he found support from W. 
B. Riley, L. W. Munhall, C. A. Blanch- 
ard, J. Frank Norris, P. W. Philpott, 
Charles G. Trumbull and others. Officers 
of the interdenominational body sponsor- 
ng the convention are Sidney T. Smith, 
president; R. A. Torrey, L. W. Munhall 
and C. A. Blanchard, vice-presidents; W. 
B. Riley, executive secretary, and Samuel 
E. Robb, treasurer. Everybody reports 
that a glorious time was had. 


Convention. 


An Indication of the 
Modern Mind 


More and more people are desirous of 
learning how to carry on discussion of 
Problems on which points of view differ 
radically in an atmosphere of cordiality. 
This was once more proved at the recent 
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conference for church work of the Episco- 
pal church, held at Wellesley College, 
Mass. Reports from that gathering state 
that by far the most popular course on 
the program was what was called “A 
Fellowship of Uncongenial Minds,” con- 
ducted by Dr. Beverly D. Tucker, Jr., 
rector of St. Paul’s church, Richmond, 
Va. The course was given primarily for 
clergymen, and was frankly an experi- 
ment. It turned out to be an open forum 
in which clergymen with diametrically 
opposed theological views found it pos- 
sible to present their views fully and in 
peace. More of this same kind of courses 
would be of value in other summer 
gatherings. 


Presbyterian Missionary 
Killed by Chinese Bandits 

Rev. George D. Byers, missionary of 
the Presbyterian church at Kachek, 
Hainan, China, was murdered by bandits 
on June 24. No details of the tragedy 
have as yet reached this country, but 
American diplomatic agents are now in- 
vestigating. Kachek is an interior station 
on the island of Hainan, which lies south- 
west of Hongkong. Southern China is 
perhaps more upset at present than other 
parts of the country, although there is 
disorder almost everywhere. There seems 
to have been no especial resentment felt 
against Mr. Byers. His death must prob- 
ably be accounted one of the casualties 
that accompany pioneer work in any of 
the disturbed portions of the earth. 


Chinese Made Peking 
University Dean 

Peking University, the Christian insti- 
tution in the Chinese capital, has once 
more demonstrated its progressive atti- 
tude by electing as dean of the college of 
arts and science Dr. William Hung. Dr. 
Hung succeeds Dr. Lucius C. Porter, now 
a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University, and is the second Chinese to 
be elected to a deanship in this strategic 
institution, the first having been Dr. Tim- 
othy T. Lew, dean of the college of 
theology. 


Anglican Church Permits 
Sacrament Reservation 

The so-called Anglo-Catholic party of 
the church of England is rejoicing over 
the selection of certain of its members as 
bishops, and even more over the recent 
action of the house of clergy in voting, 
176-91, to amend the prayer book to per- 
mit reservation of the sacrament. The 
action is, of course, a decided victory for 
the supporters of the Roman theory of 
transubstantiation, since it is that theory 
that has been the cause for the practice 
previously, save in extraordinary circum- 
stances, confined to the Roman Catholic 
church. According to the reservation now 
permitted Anglicans, such of the elements 
of the communion service as are not con- 
sumed at the time of that sacrament may 
be kept in some consecrated spot, where, 
in the Roman Catholic church, they are 
“adored” by worshippers. Of course, if 
the Roman dogma of transubstantiation 
is correct, this is the logical thing to do. 


Vacation Schools Enrol 
50,000 in New York 

Two hundred churches, representing 
thirty Protestant communions, are con- 
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ducting daily vacation Bible schools in 
New York City this summer. About 
50,000 children have been enrolled. Five 
thousand teachers are carrying on the 
classes, of whom 1,400 are on a salary 
basis, the others being volunteers. This 
represents an increase of about 10,000 in 
enrolment over last year. 


Methodists Concentrate 
in Chicago 

The Methodist church is fast con- 
centrating its benevolent agencies in 
Chicago. Recent general conference ac- 
tion reduced the number of boards to six, 
with a coordinating agency known as a 
world service commission. All these are 
now to be located in Chicago, except the 
Board of Foreign Missions, which re- 
mains in New York, and the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, 
which is in Philadelphia. The debt of 
the foreign board, now standing at more 
than $2,000,000, provides the greatest 
problem now confronting this denomina- 
tion. A movement was started to pay 
this debt by the gift of the value of such 
watches as Methodists, whose Discipline 
enjoins against gold and similar extra- 
vagances, may wear. The movement did 
not get very far, however, and the church 
is now relying upon its regular collec- 
tions to care for its interests. It is an- 
nounced, however, that a twenty-five per 
cent cut in foreign mission outlay is 
likely. 


Unitarians Choose Honorary 
Life Members 

The American Unitarian Association 
has chosen six honorary life members, the 
first in its history. These are Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard; Dr. Francis G. Peabody, pro- 
fessor emeritus in Harvard; Chief Jus- 
tice William H. Taft; Dr. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, English Unitarian leader; Bishop 
Josef Ferencz of the Unitarian churches 
in Transylvania; and Miss Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, of New York City. 
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New Members of Faculty 
at Meadville 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed professor of 
church history and Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van acting professor of systematic the- 
ology in Meadville Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Lyttle has been minister of the Sec- 
ond Unitarian church of Brooklyn. Dr. 
Sullivan, who was at one time a priest in 
the Roman Catholic church, has been 
mission preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 


Million Dollar Parish 
House for Fifth Avenue 

Work will soon be started on the 
parish house for the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian church, New York City. A million 
dollars has been subscribed for this proj- 
ect, three-quarters of it by Mrs. Stephen 
Harkness. Part of the total is to be 
used to endow the new building. 


Methodist Papers Try 
Syndicate Editor 

Like many other denominations the 
Methodists have been worried for a long 
time as to what to do with their church 
papers. Many schemes have been sug- 
gested, and the unrest caused the erection 
of a commission that rendered an exten- 
sive report to the last general conference. 
After much debate the result turned out 
to be the election of an editor who, from 
a central office in New York, is to furnish 
from six to ten pages of syndicated ma- 
terial to each of the half dozen official 
Methodist papers each week. The first 
to occupy this post is Dr. Halford E. 
Luccock, widely known essayist. A 
sample of the style of the new Methodist 
editor is afforded by these two para- 
graphs, taken from his first week's out- 
put: “In the present popularity of the 
craze for old colonial furniture, we ought 
not to forget that the most important 
piece of colonial furniture was a pulpit.” 
“In the report of a college commence- 
ment in June, a newspaper reported that 
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the Rev. Dr. Blank received the degree 
of A.D. That was a real decoration, 
Really to deserve the honor of writing 
A.D. after one’s name is about the sum. 
mit of achievement. So many folks are 
dated B.C. Their actions and life are 
more suited to the days of B.C. than to 
the year A.D. One ought not to ming 
missing A.M., or LL.D., or D.D., as long 
as he has the A.D. That is one degree 
that counts for something.” 


Memorial Church Dedicated 
at Chateau Thierry 

A Protestant memorial church for use 
by the Reformed congregation of Chateay 
Thierry, France, was dedicated in that 
historic town on July 13. Nearly every 
part of the church and its fixtures were 
given as memorials by the families of 
men who lost their lives in the world war. 
Among these was the lectern Bible given 
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by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt as a memo- 
rial to her son, Quentin. The church 
itself was given by the Reformed church 
in the United States as a memorial to its 
fve hundred members who lost their 
lives in the war. The church cost about 
1,000,000 francs. 


Old Style Prayer 
Meeting Draws 

There has been much discussion re- 
cently as to the future of the midweek 
service. Warious changes have been sug- 
gested, and some have proved, by experi- 
ment, to offer promise for a revival of 
what is admitted to be in many places a 
semi-dormant institution. Now, however, 
Rev. G. F. Johnson, pastor of the Swedish 
Tabernacle, Minneapolis, comes forward 
with the claim that what people want is 
not the new-fangled meetings, with study 
classes, stereopticon lectures, parish sup- 
pers and the like, but the simple prayer 
meeting of tradition. Mr. Johnson has 
built up an average attendance at his mid- 
week meeting of 1,500. Nine years ago it 
was 200. “Our meetings are in Swedish 
and English,” he says. “We have no set 
program. Sometimes we pray all evening; 
at other times I speak on some passage 
in the Bible; at still other times the 
service consists of prayer and testimony; 
but usually itis a combination of all three. 
A collection is taken for the city’s poor. 
The revival spirit of the last few years 
has made many want this kind of prayer 
meeting.” 


President Endorses Golden 
Rule Sunday 


President Coolidge has endorsed Golden 
Rule Sunday, the day set aside for the 
appeal of the Near East Relief, in these 
words: “The report which you give me 
of the observance of international Gclden 
Rule Sunday last year, and of your plans 
for its more effective observance this 
year on December 7, is most pleasing. 
I am glad to renew the commendation 
given last year of this excellent plan for 
bringing to the attention of those who are 
prosperous the charitable requirements 
of those who are in adversity. I believe 
with you that the international observ- 
ance of this day may not only save the 
lives of thousands of destitute, but may 
possibly have an even greater benefit 
in the way of reflex influence upon those 
who thus observe the golden rule and 
help to establish it as a reality in daily 
living. The international observance of 
this day might well contribute materially 
to the betterment of international rela- 
tions and abiding world peace.” 
Prize for Essay on 
Church Cooperation 


One hundred dollars is being offered 
by Mr. E. H. Seward, a layman of 
Virginia, through the Federal Council of 
Churches for the best essay on the im- 
portance of cooperation and federation 
among churches. The conditions of the 
contest may be obtained from the council, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Two Old Presbyterian 

Churches Celebrate 

Two of the oldest Presbyterian 
churches in Pennsylvania have recently 
tn marking conspicuous milestones. 
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The Old Donegal church in Philadelphia 
is now 205 years of age, and the Derry 
church at Hershey marked its 200th an- 
niversary, June 20-22. Some sense of the 
age of these congregations may be caught 
from the statement that practically all 
the able-bodied men who were members 
of the Old Donegal church at that time 
served as soldiers in the French and 
Indian war. 


Methodist Theological Schools 
Graduate Two Hundred 


More than two hundred graduates were 
sent out this year by the theological 
seminaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
church holding recognized standing. 
Boston University led with 91 graduates, 
Garrett Biblical Institute came next with 
51, and Drew Theological Seminary stood 
third with 45. Three institutions had not 
reported when the total of 217 was com- 
puted. 


Community Church Meet 
at Lakeside, O. 


From July 30 to August 1 there will 
meet at the Lakeside summer assembly, 
near Sandusky, O., a combined church 
conference to study problems connected 
with efforts to combine churches into 
community, federated or union congrega- 
tions. Dr. W. O. Thompson, president 
of Ohio State University, will open the 
discussion on “Why Churches Are Com- 
bining.” Dr. O. F. Jordan, editor of the 
Unity Messenger, will speak on “How 
Churches Are Combining,” and Dr. Alva 
W. Taylor will present “The Outlook for 
Combined Churches.” 


The Methods of 
Montana 

Fifteen members of the synod of Wyo- 
ming of the Presbyterian church have 
signed a declaration that originated with 
former soldiers resident in Veteran, a 
town in that state. The declaration reads: 
“We, the undersigned, are earnestly op- 
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vention of the world’s advertising clubs. 
The women of his church are reported to 
have sold more than $5,000 worth of 
books during the past year, which would 
indicate that Dr. Stidger might have 
something of interest to tell book ad- 
vertisers. Dr. Hough is making the an- 
nual trip that takes him into the leading 
nonconformist pulpits of England. 


Forthcoming Gatherings 
of Disciples 


Important conventions of the Disciples 
of Christ, as scheduled during the next 
few months, include the state convention 
for Washington, to be held at Ellensburg 
July 15-17; that for northern California, 
at Santa Cruz, July 21-27; that for Michi- 
gan, at Crystal Lake, Frankfort, July 22- 
25; and that for southern California, at 
Long Beach, July 28—August 3. The 
National Evangelistic Association will 
hold its session immediately preceding 
the international convention at Cleveland, 

international conven- 
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tion, which will be in session from Q¢. 
tober 14-19, will meet in the same beayti. 
ful municipal auditorium of Cleveland ; in 
which the Republicans gathered to nomj. 
nate Coolidge and Dawes. 
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was celebrated at an open altar more already reached the stage where a com- a statement of faith. It has now been 

than three hundred years ago, is to be mon platform of work has been agreed determined not to issue any such state- 

eyived if the plans of Virginia Episco- upon. Informal negatiations have been ment, but to federate on the basis of each 
lians carry through. The old church opened with German and Hungarian body retaining its present creed and its 
‘ae rebuilt several years ago, at the time churches, with the hope that there may present program of work. This is prob- 

of Jamestown celebration, and pos- eventually be a solid block of united Pro- ably the one part of the world in which 
cesses a Bible presented by the Late King testantism in central Europe. For a long difficulties over a creedal statement arise 
rdward VII. It is now planned to sup-_ time the program of union seemed fated not so much from fundamentalist as from 
rt the parish by gathering memberships to suffer shipwreck over the issuing of unitarian and modernist sources. 

feom all over the United States, without 

changing the membership of the persons 

thus interested from their local parishes. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION §P. Mamman, of the Teacher Training In 


ity in Sight for , hes : : 
Unity in Sig (Continued from page 957.) stitute, Coonoor, South India. Said Mr. 


Czech Protestants = , 
Reports from Czecho-Slovakia indicate fluence in favor of peace is free from any Mamman: rhe Indian, to whom the 
that a union of the Protestant forces in particle of politics. It is patriotic, and sovereign was a guardian, does not know 
r tt land seems certain. The bodies in- it is Christian to the core.” where he is politically. Social customs 

ved are the Czech Brethren, Luther- A suggestion of the new conditions that are being broken link by link. Old reli- 
ns, Congregationalists, Baptists, Mora- the Christian church faces in oriental gions are losing their hold. A new men- 
vians and Methodists. Negotiations have lands came to the platform with Rev. V. tality is manifesting itself in every de- 
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partment of Indian life. There is the 
revolt against tradition, the elevation of 
woman, the vast efforts in social reform, 
the set-back Mohammedanism has re- 
ceived in the deposition of the caliph; the 
rise of the outcaste; all these indicate a 
new era. India is at a critical stage. The 
next few years may determine which way 
she will go. It is a period of opportunity. 
Christianity has achieved much already. 
Of one hundred million young people in 
India, ten million are in schools and one 
million are in Christian schools. If 
Christianity is to go on, it must take into 
account the special factors that exist in 
India. India began to look askance after 
the war at a civilization which could not 
prevent such a catastrophe. This was not 
confined to non-Christians. At once 
among Indians there began a movement 
to Indianize Christianity, to take the best 
elements of the old systems and graft 
them on to Christianity. If the situation 
is handled with tact and delicacy, through 
this new movement we can do things in 
India which the old Christianity could not 
do alone. We have our race question, 
white and colored, too. The world itself 
has shrunk into the size of a Noah's ark. 
The difficulty now is to get the beasts to 
behave decently to one another. 

“On the eternal principles of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
is the solution. With the 
mand for things Indian 
native exponents of 
must be trained. The 
be equipped for 
are 60,000 
India. education 
more needed than on that vast continent. 
We often think in our training school of 
the four and the fishes and 

what are these among so many? We 
ire but four 


chool.” 


increasing de- 
there is need of 
Christianity. They 
Indian church must 
There 
teachers of 
reli gious 


greater service. 
among the 
Nowhere is 


souls 


loaves two 


men and two women in our 


BROTITERHOOD AND PEACE 


Nine resolutions were adopted. Follow- 


g the general words of appreciation, the 


following statement w made 
ing world brotherhood and peace: 


convention views 


concern 
“This 
with p ofound concern 
the long-continued national jealousies and 
racial antagonisms, and expresses its deep 
conviction that these things are contrary 
to the will and purpose of the eternal and 
universal Father, and should be replaced 
by the spirit of Christianity, which makes 
for brotherhood and peace. It 


| therefore 
se 2c , «4! 
earnestly calls 


all Sunday school 
people throughout the world to promote, 
by every means in their power, and espe- 
cially by prayer and teaching, by example 
and cooperation in service, the 
that kingdom, which 
earth and goodwill towards men.” 

The declaration on total 
prohibition was: 


upon 


coming of 
alone can secure on 
peace 
abstinence and 
“This convention, 
nizing the Sunday school as the 
educational department of the church, 
strongly holds that it should be a vital 
factor in creating and maintaining public 
opinion in favor of total abstinence 
intoxicating liquor and the 
the manufacture 


recog 
chief 


from 
prohibition of 
and sale thereof. It 
urges upon and workers to use 
the Sunday school movement as a power- 
ful agency in promoting world-wide pro- 
hibition by appropriate instruction, for 
which adequate place should be found in 


leaders 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


the lesson courses and by the use of the 
total abstinence pledge; and it calls upon 
every officer, teacher, and scholar to pro- 
mote by precept and practice this great 
moral and social movement among the 
youth of all nations.” 

Child welfare was thus emphasized: 
“The convention, in the light of the in- 
carnation and mission of our Lord, and, 
in the belief that the hope of the world 
lies with the young and the yet unborn, 
urgently advocates the adoption in all 
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lands of such standards for child-welfare 
as will increasingly secure for children 
everywhere their essential rights. And 
this convention calls upon Sunday schools 
and other Christian workers to give 
leadership in a world campaign for a 
higher valuation of child-life and to devote 
service to national and local movements 
toward the practical application of the 
gospel to the betterment of the world’s 
children.” 

Officials of the World's Sunday School 
Association expressed themselves as be- 
lieving this to have been the most suc- 
cessful of all that organization’s conven- 
tions. Empty seats were rarely ever seen 
at the sessions, and overflow meetings 
were necessary on the nights of highest 
interest. Apart from Great Britain, 
America had the largest delegation. 
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W. R. Inge. $1.00. 
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